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Are You Wondering 


what to give your minister 
for Christmas? 


Why not make him a member 
of the 
MINISTER’S BOOK CACHE? 


Under this plan: 


@ you send a check for $25 or 
$50 to the Beacon Press. 


@ we send you a Gift Certificate 
to present to your minister. 


@ we open a Minister’s Book 
Cache in the name of your 
minister. 


@ your minister can draw on 
this Cache during the suc- 
ceeding year, ordering books 
as he chooses. He can order, 
through us, books of any pub- 
lisher. 


Perhaps several members of your 
church would like to join in giv- 
ing a Book Cache. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


(—$25) 
I wish to present a (—$50) Minister’s 
Book Cache to the minister named be- 
low. I understand he may use this dur- 
ing the coming year to buy, through 
you, books of the Beacon Press and 
other publishers. I enclose my check 
[ ] money order [ ]. Please send a 
Gift Certificate for me to present to him. 


Mysnametn. aes 

My Jaddressy nea cs citacis ebvacoxstare erste 
Gives «as 
Please establish a Minister’s Book Cache 
for the amount checked above to the 
credit of: 


Minister’s name . 


Minister’s address .... 


BOOKS AND IDEAS 


A chance for rejuvenated liberalism 


THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL: 
Its Place in Harvard University and in 
American Culture. Edited by George 
Huntston Williams. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. $5 


SERMONS PREACHED AT HAR- 
VARD: By Willard L. Sperry. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, $2.50 


The story of Harvard Divinity School is 
well told in this volume edited by George 
H. Williams. Conrad Wright takes the first 
period, up to 1840, showing how Harvard 
College began as a school for ministers but 
with a curriculum that offered liberal rather 
than theological courses. Education of a 
more definitely vocational type was pro- 
vided at Andover, founded by the conserva- 
tives in 1808. “This was the first school for 
the professional training of the clergy in 
New England; and that fact is as significant 
historically as the more familiar fact that 
Andover gave the Calvinists a rallying-point 
in the battle against Unitarianism.” It was 
not until 1819 that a faculty of theology 
was formed at Harvard as a separate ad- 
ministrative unit. There seems to have been 
confusion for some years over lines of 
authority, with frequent altercations between 
the Fellows of the Corporation and the 
Directors of the Society for the Promotion 
of Theological Education, a fund-raising 
auxiliary. Technically the School was non- 
denominational, but “for all practical pur- 
poses” it was Unitarian and “the curriculum 
faithfully expressed the Unitarian point of 
view.” 

The Middle Period (1840-1880) is de- 
scribed by Sidney E. Ahlstrom. Emerson’s 
address in 1838 had shown the sharp differ- 
ences between the radical transcendentalists 
and the more orthodox Unitarians. But the 
following years brought a gradual change 
from hostility to Emerson’s ideas toward 
acceptance of a romantic and idealistic phi- 
losophy that he would have found congen- 
ial. Meanwhile a drop both in numbers and 
morale helped in the founding of a more 
evangelical “Boston School.” However, the 
difficulties of competition forced the latter 
to close its doors so that the Harvard 
School prospered for a time. But more 
troubles in the governing bodies, including 
an attempt by the Overseers to veto faculty 
appointments led to an unsuccessful effort 
to separate the School from the University. 
In the 1850’s Harvard nearly came under 
state control. It was then that the legislature 
considered a proposal to make the President 
and Fellows state appointments and to have 
professorial salaries fluctuate with course 
enrollments. Eliot’s coming and the strength- 
ening of the university during his adminis- 


George H. Williams 


tration brought new life to the School. 
James Freeman Clarke made its teaching 
widely known but George E. Ellis seems not 
to have helped by his remark that “Sys- 
tematic Theology is a taking of the Gospel 
apart as it comes to us, and a putting it 
together again in a form supposed to be 
better suited to our understanding and use 
of it.” 

The years 1880-1953 are discussed by 
Levering Reynolds, Jr., who applies three 
adjectives—‘“‘unsectarian, scientific, and 
broad”—to the work of this period. As Mr. 
Reynolds shows, “scientific” soon came to 
mean “historical.” Every professor in the 
school was in some measure a teacher of 
history. “This emphasis was not confined to 
the Faculty of the 1880's; for, as the years 
went by and new teachers came, each one 
developed at least one course that was 
primarily historical.” The sad story of the 
effort at affiliation with Andover is re- 
counted in illuminating detail and the later 
fortunes of the school are recorded up to 
the Rockefeller gift in 1953. 

Besides these historical sketches there are 
two pieces from the pen of the late Dean 
Sperry. One deals with a record of student ~ 
life before the Civil War compiled by the 
students themselves, the other with prepara- 
tion for the ministry in a non-denomina- 
tional school. There is also an essay by 
Ralph Lazzaro on Harvard theological 
scholarship. In addition to acting as editor 
George H. Williams has written an intro- 
duction, a conclusion, and a somewhat 
lengthy “Excursus.” As he sees it the 


_ Canada, $2.50 a year; 


school’s history illustrates three problems: 
the relation between general and profes- 
sional education, between reason and revela- 
_ tion, and between University and Common- 
wealth. : 

The first two of these are surely very 
much to the fore today. Is the school to 
remain liberal, in the sense of imaginative, 
unfettered, committed to the unimpeded 
search for truth and to a faith that cultivates 
and encourages the life of reason, or must it 
turn “professional” in the sense of becoming 
the servant of the ideas of a special group? 
This is the question asked by those who are 
watching with eager interest its course 
today. The siren call of neo-orthodoxy is 
still in the air. May we not believe, how- 
ever, that it is less strident and insistent 
than it was even a few years ago? It is hard 
to doubt that the next forward step in 
theology will come through some new and 
arresting formulation of the essentially lib- 
eral position that, in the midst of all its 
vicissitudes, the school has from its begin- 
nings maintained. What a splendid chance 
a rejuvenated school has to take the initia- 
tive now. 

It seems appropriate to add a brief notice 
of the recently-published volume of Dean 
Sperry’s sermons because for all who had 
anything to do with the school in the last 
thirty-five years the figure of the Dean 
loomed so large. He was an impressive man 
in mind and heart and his impact on the 
thoughtful religious members of our gen- 
eration was a conspicuous one. These ser- 
mons help to remind us who loved and re- 
spected him how rich was the fare of his 
regular listeners. Here are the apt quota- 
tions we had come to expect—the refer- 
ences to Wordsworth, to Mark Rutherford, 
to Canon Streeter, to Cardinal Newman 
and Albert Schweitzer, to sailing and to 
fishing. Here are all the signs of intimate 
acquaintance with the Bible, here also the 
appeal, so eloquent in its indirectness and 
moderation, to Christianity as persuasive 
because of the weakness of all its oppo- 
nents. What a magnificent preacher he was 
and how unfailingly stimulating! His was a 
truly liberal mind, aware of the disciplines 
of freedom, creatively responsive to the lure 
of the reasonable idea, and deeply com- 
mitted to the faith that it could be actu- 
alized and could take its place in the life 
of men. 

J. S. BIXLER 


NOT FOR SALE 

No bailiff for the future shall put any 
man to his law upon his single accusation 
without credible witnesses to prove it. 

No freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, 
or disseized, or outlawed, or banished, or 
anyways destroyed. .. . 

We will sell to no man, we will not deny 
or delay to any man, right or justice. 

KING JOHN 


A primer for those with 
“itch to get into politics” 


ADVENTURES IN POLITICS. By 
Richard L. Neuberger. New York; Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.50 


Richard L. Neuberger’s election to the 
United States Senate over Senator Guy Cor- 
don, the Republican incumbent, can be 
hailed at least in Oregon as the rising of a 
young and vigorous star on the political 
horizon. 

For more than 40 years the Republican 
party has dominated the local scene largely 
because the Democratic opposition consisted 
of aged or incompetent political hacks. 

Richard L. Neuberger and his wife, Mau- 
reen, along with other vigorous young Dem- 
ocrats have altered the political picture with- 
out benefit of much cash or corporate sup- 
port. 

It was one more adventure in politics for 
Richard L. Neuberger, whose book pub- 
lished by the Oxford Press is almost a 
primer for young men and young women 
who have the itch to get into politics. But 
beyond that this is a book which should 
prove fascinating to the independent voter 
who is sometimes put to it to understand 
why politicians act the way they do. 

I must be frank to confess that I am a 
partisan of Richard L. Neuberger and his 
charming wife, Maureen, who have made 
their mark in Oregon politics as a husband 
and wife team in the House of Representa- 
tives and the State Senate of the Oregon 
Legislature. 

Maureen is a member of The First Uni- 
tarian Society of Portland, and Dick has 
often consulted me on his political aspira- 
tions. We had a long talk in my study in 
1952, weighing the pros and cons of his 
running for the governorship of the state. 

His personality shows through the pages 
of his book. He is an idealist, but like all 
politically-minded individuals, he is  pos- 
sessed of personal ambition. He is a facile 
speaker and writer on many subjects, not the 
least of them being his own experiences in 
the political arena. 

While his book is largely concerned with 
the Oregon scene as a one-party state, he 
draws many interesting parallels from other 
areas of our country and highlights many 
political personalities up and down and 
across the nation. 

All students of the democratic process 
should read this book, which is very easy 
reading in the best sense of that phrase. 
The author has many interesting and witty 
things to say about how elections are won 
and lost. More importantly, he includes 
some worthwhile suggestions with respect 
to the vexing problem of campaign expendi- 
tures. Reform in this area is long overdue, 
and if such reforms should come, this book 
may indeed have paved the way. 

RICHARD M. STEINER 
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A realist studies magic= 
‘the wily foe of religion’ 


RELIGION WITHOUT MAGIC. By 
Phillips Endecott Osgood. Boston: Bea- 
con Press. $3 


The author of this book is the distin- 
guished minister of The First Unitarian 
Church of Essex County, Orange, New Jer- 
sey, and president of The Liberal Ministers’ 
Association of Greater New York. He was 
ordained in the Episcopal Church, and was 
formerly president of the House of Clerical 
and Lay Delegates of that church. When he 
broke with orthodox religion he made a 
clean break. 

Here we have, not a series of sermons put 
into book form, but a unified volume re- 
flecting the mature philosophy of one who 
has lived profoundly, read widely, and 
thought realistically. 

Dr. Osgood comes to the conclusion that 
magic, upon which so much institutional 
religion is based, is the wily and deadly 
foe of vital ethical religion. He defines 
magic as the assumed power to influence 
or coerce deity or other forces by specific 
occult formulae or rites. Not without reluc- 
tance, and surely not without sympathy, the 
author examines in turn, Roman Catholic- 
ism, Orthodox and Conservative Judaism, 
Protestant Fundamentalism, and so-called 
Neo-Orthodoxy, together with Christian 
Science and several minor cults, for those 
elements of magic in each, which may 
fortify their respective ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, but which prevent them from 
performing the task each should be doing 
today in helping mankind to face the real 
issues of life and solve its basic problems. 
He lists and explains many popular super- 
stitions which are not the doctrine of any 
organized cult, but constitute “the vestigial 
survivals of aboriginal or pagan folk faith.” 

This book is both a denial and an affirma- 
tion. It is equally divided between “Religion 
With Magic” and “Religion Without Magic” 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


FREE LECTURES 
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Religion and Life Today 


January 10—One God—One World 

January 13—The Justice and Mercy of God 

January 17—Priest and Prophet in Religion 
and Life 
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by 
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—the former is something which mature 
people should have outgrown a long time 
ago; the latter desperately needs to be af- 
firmed, especially at this juncture in history 
when the religions of mankind should be 
bringing all nations together in closer bonds 
of unity and brotherhood, but cannot do so 
because of their false and clashing ideolo- 
gies, based on magic. 

The chapters on “What Has Science to 
Say?” and “Is Immortality Logical?” are 
immensely rewarding. 

This is a sincere, eloquent, and fascinating 
volume, written in non-technical language, 
one well calculated to hold the sustained 
interest of both laymen and clergy alike. 

“Even if these chapters hurt over-sensi- 
tive conformists, the author has spoken only 
for the cause of religious realism as he sees 
it.’ Thus writes Dr. Osgood in his intro- 
duction, and this is the conclusion of your 
reviewer, who says “Amen!” 

As a work for immediate use and per- 
manent reference, this book is recommended 
with enthusiasm to all who grapple with 
the problem of achieving a rational and 
dynamic religious faith. 

DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 


The new Soviet man= 
‘a nightmare throwback’ 


THE FALL OF A TITAN. By Igor 
Gouzenko. New York: W. W. Norton. 
$5. = 


Here, in this great novel, is the astonish- 
ing, awesome story of contemporary Soviet 
society, as told by an insider who was part 
of it and had the courage and opportunity 
to break away. In it one cannot help dis- 
covering what we are really up against so 
far as the Soviet Union is concerned—the 
old Russian imperialism, more savage and 
implacable than ever because vastly more 
efficient, the old Russian tyranny of the 
administrative bureaucrats over the prole- 
tariat, with the communists replacing the 
aristocracy, and masking the real character 
of their regime with idealism and social up- 
lift phrases. Here is the proof and the ex- 
planations of why there is more of the old 
than of the new in the new Soviet Russia, 
and why Ivan the Terrible has been res- 
urrected and glorified. Why, he dared to 
unify the Russian and other Soviet peoples 
even at the cost of fearful terror and fierce 
destruction. Every brutality is condoned, 
the most excruciating suffering rationalized. 
The individual has no existence apart from 
the state as interpreted by the dictators, 
who have too often gained their promi- 
nence solely from their ability to act like 
beasts, without human feeling, without a 
shred of decency or mercy. 

Gouzenko portrays in elaborate detail the 
psychological make-up of “the new Soviet 
man.” He is grim, strong, determined. His 
life is sacrificed to the state. He has no 
will apart from that of his immediate su- 
periors, no personal life that cannot be 
instantly transformed. at their bidding. He 


“as did Gouzenko, 


must and will commit any crime, when 
ordered, and mask it with idealism. He 
knows what he’s about, and obeys because 
he must—and is rewarded well. 

Yet, the human side of the Soviet man 
continues to reassert itself, against the 
regime. The implacable men fail to keep 
up the fences against pity and mercy and 
fellow feeling. When they can, they desert, 
and warn the world. 
There is no long future for such a system. 
It is not the brave new tomorrow but a 
nightmare throw-back to a world long dead. 
It must be resisted, not with its own futile 
and degrading weapons, but with a true 
idealism and humanitarian effort and with 
nobler concepts of world order and human 
solidarity. Such is our challenge and great, 
new task. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 


13 ef mankind’s patterns 


WAYS OF MANKIND: Edited by 
Walter Goldschmidt. Boston: Beacon 
Press:733./ 5: 


Ways of Mankind represents a much- 
needed venture in the understanding of the 
customs and cultures of our fellow men. 
Most people are apt to understand the 
differences amongst mankind as cultural in 
origin. On the other hand the. Cultural 
Anthropologist sees the essential: biological 
unity of the human race, but a bewildering 
variety of patterns of living, which are 
transmitted, not biologically, but culturally 
and socially. 

Here is presented in simple language, 
which is also scientifically accurate, thirteen 
of mankind’s patterns of living, designed to 
entertain and instruct the general public in 
the social diversity of the millions of hu- 
mans who are crowding each other in the 
world of today. 

Scientists are often blamed for writing for 
their fellow scientists with little sense of re- 
sponsibility for the needs of the average 
man. Here we find a distinguished group of 
anthropologists accepting that responsibility, 
and this intriguing volume is the first born 
of the co-operative efforts. It is an excellent 
volume for laying the foundations for a 
tolerant understanding of the many diverse 
cultures among the clashing peoples of our 
world today. 

JOHN BROGDEN 


A SUPERIOR MIND | 


Scientific research can reduce superstition 
by encouraging people to think and survey 
things in terms of cause and effect. Certain 
it is that a conviction, akin to religious feel- 
ing, of the rationality or intelligibility of 
the world lies behind all scientific work of 
a higher order. This firm belief, a belief 
bound up with deep feeling, in a superior 
mind that reveals itself in the world of ex- 
perience, represents my conception of God. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN 


THE BOOKSHELF: 


Strengthen us to use tomorrow 


A little book of PRAYERS OF FAITH 
AND FELLOWSHIP offers a prayer that so 
acceptably expresses my own thought as we 
approach the end of this year 1954 that I 
am sharing it with Bookshelf friends: 

. . . As the year draws to its close we 
thank Thee for the blessings it has brought 
to us, for the comfort of our homes and the 
goodwill of our comrades, for the satisfac- 
tions of our daily work and for the disci- 
plines that have tested our courage and 
patience, for the grasp of a friend’s hand 
and for the privilege of being co-workers in 
many good causes. Now strengthen us to use 
tomorrow better than we used yesterday... . 

These PRAYERS OF FAITH AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP “for use in the Churches of the 
Free Spirit,” were collected by two British 
Unitarians: Mortimer Rowe and Dorothy 
Tarrant. Lindsey Press published the book 
in 1953. Beacon Press now includes it in its 
Devotional Library (price $2.25). Although 
arranged for churches and fellowships, fam- 
ilies and individuals might well like to own 
a copy for home devotionals. 

Grace Stuart, a psychologist, and the wife 
of a British Unitarian minister, has written 
a uniquely different book. 

Since the age of nineteen, Mrs. Stuart has 
been a victim of rheumatoid arthritis, with 


The first biography of this 


only occasional respites from pain until the 
recent advent of cortisone brought partial 
relief. PRIVATE LIFE OF PAIN (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50) is an autobiographical account 
of the author’s experiences through the inter- 
vening years. By sheer will power, after the 
first years as an almost helpless cripple, she 
managed to enter Oxford to continue her 
interrupted education. Her therapy during 
those early years had been reading and the 
writing of reviews. Mrs. Stuart explains the 
unhappy effect that the religion of her youth 
had upon her: the sense of guilt for some 
indefinable sin for which she was being pun- 
ished by God. Her chapter on the relation 
between religion and suffering is short but 
emphatic in denunciation of the cruelty of 
such an idea of God. 

Readers who themselves have a “private life 
of pain” will have a natural interest in shar- 
ing Mrs. Stuart’s philosophical experiences, 
as people in a class apart. Yet certainly 
those who, like myself, are but interested— 
or too frequently, perhaps, indifferent—out- 
siders, will find help in these thoughtful 
pages for carrying on everyday relationships 
with others less fortunate. 

This is not a sad or dreary book. Mrs. 
Stuart’s cultivated mind and wide reading 
put a sparkle on almost every page. There 


Unitarian pioneer... . 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE: Disciple to 


Advancing Truth 


There has been no published biography 
of James Freeman Clarke until now; 
Clarke seems to have been over-shadowed 
by such close friends of his as Emerson 
and Holmes. Perhaps it was because 
Clarke was basically a conservative. He 
was a reformer, but never an extremist. 
He was a great preacher, but he never 
had to have a pistol beside him, as Parker 
once did. Oliver Wendell Holmes called 
him “a peacefully aggressive thinker” who 
“remained the friend of all with whom he 
differed.” 

James Freeman Clarke made real and 
important contributions to his era, and a 


im 
full-length, definitive biography is long 


BEACON PRESS, Inc. 

25 Beacon St. 

Boston 8, Mass. 

Please send me .... copies of JAMES 
FREEMAN CLARKE by Arthur S, 
Bolster, Jr. I enclose $...... 


By Arthur S. Bolster, Jr. $4.50 


overdue. During the period of his ma- 
turity, the country was in ferment: social 
and_ political problems growing out 
of the rapid industrialization of the 
nation raised new questions concerning 
social justice and the cause of human 
freedom. The author, who has gone back 
to the original manuscripts (and also to 
papers that he discovered in the attic of 
a house owned by the Clarke family), ac- 
knowledges the limitations of James Free- 
man Clarke and never seeks to hero- 
worship; but at the same time he shows 
the man’s important contributions. 

Clarke was a pioneer in the democrati- 
zation of the churches. He caused a furor 
in Boston, for example, by offering free 
pews in his Church of the Disciples—an 
unheard-of proposition that obviously 
showed Clarke to be a wild extremist. 
Further, he was the first Christian min- 
ister to lecture at theological schools on 
the subject of non-Christian religions (out 
of which came his Ten Great Religions in 
1871 and 1883). 

Throughout his lifetime he appeared as 
a leader in the advance of social reform, 
economic justice, racial tolerance, scholar- 
ship, and liberal religion. He was a daunt- 


is real humor in her account of a sufferer’s 
reaction to an industrial report that: “In the 
U.S.A. every year 97 million days are lost 
from work, 200 million dollars lost in wages, 
owing to the incidence of rheumatic dis- 
eases.” Mrs. Stuart suggests that “97 million’ 
days lost for happiness” might better have 
been stressed; for “good work follows upon 
the happiness, health and fulfilment of in- 
dividual human beings as ends in themselves 
rather than the other way round.” j 
Empathy—I’m delighted to find appro- 
priate use for that leadership workshop 
word!—with the author was at its height 
when reading the chapter headed “Alterna- 
tive World,” in which she discusses a subject 
or a condition which continuously baffles 
those of us who'd like to do so many more 
things than even a lifetime permits. “For 
most of us there are alternative worlds... . 
Most of us may only be and do and ex- 
perience a few things, but still a few, al- 
though in the end it often boils down to 
one.” Just so! It’s the eternal problem of 
choosing between this and that: reading this 
book or another; reading or writing; yes, 
writing a Bookshelf or writing letters; culti- 
vating one’s garden (literally!) or cultivating 
friendships. Mrs. Stuart emphasizes the point 
that it need not be a choice between good 
and better but rather between two goods, or 
even more likely among several goods: 
“Whichever way, I gain! Whichever way, I 
lose! . . . Unless I am a very mature person 
indeed I shall not choose without fuss and 
stress, or too irrevocable a sense of loss, 


fink 
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less optimist who never denied the ex- 
istence of evil, but never doubted man’s 
eventual triumph. “The progress of the 
human race,” he said, “is fixed by laws 
immutable as the nature of God. The 
fidelity of man may hasten it; the wilful- 
ness of man may retard it; but Divine 
Providence has decreed its certain issue.” 

The author presents a wide view of the 
century, which he handles with the facil- 
ity of complete familiarity. Throughout, 
this writing has a ictorial quality and a 
vigor that sweep the reader along. This 
is an intimate narrative of a personal life 
shown against an authentic and exciting 
historical background. 


just what I really prefer to do, and do it 
in contentment.” 

In this matter of choice I could not have 
made a better selection than the new book 
_by Floyd H. Ross, professor of world reli- 
gions at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, and Tynette Hills, an associate. The 
title of their book suggests what the reader 
finds therein: QUESTIONS THAT MAT- 
TER MOST ASKED BY THE WORLD’S 
RELIGIONS (Beacon Press, $3.50). It is 
“an introduction, in simple, direct language, 
to Brahmanic Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
‘Confucianism, Shintoism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Islam.” In a way this is an 
extension of Dr. Ross’s previous book, also 
published by Beacon Press, THE MEAN- 
ING OF LIFE IN HINDUISM AND 
BUDDHISM (Bookshelf, May 1953). For 
an individual or group wishing to have exact 
knowledge about all of the world religions, 
it is an answer to prayer, and if the Book- 
shelf has any influence whatsoever with 
readers in the choice of books, its appeal 
right now is that this latest addition to books 
available for this study be acquired and used 
religiously as a textbook by both adults and 
young folks. In fact my guess is that this 
was written for just this purpose. I could 
not imagine any better continuing study for 
the high school student who has finished 
the course outlined in THE CHURCH 
ACROSS THE STREET. Also Alliance 
groups will need it. Every last one of us 
(I hope!) is interested in exploring avenues 
for peaceful relations among nations; and to 
acquire knowledge and respect for the reli- 
gious backgrounds and beliefs of other 
peoples is a much-neglected fundamental for 
understanding. 

All peoples ask the same questions about 
the mysterious universe: What is my place 
in this universe? What shall my life goals 
be? How shall I worship? What is the pur- 
pose of the world? What is the difference 
between right and wrong? This book ex- 
plains the answers different peoples have 
found to these and many other universal 
questions. Watch for a full review in the 
REGISTER soon. But better, order this val- 
uable book from your church bookstore, or 
direct from Beacon Press, at once. 

At the end of the book is “A Song for 
World Community” by Sophia L. Fahs. 
From this I offer two stanzas as a thought 
for the year’s ending and another year’s 
beginning: 

Divinity is round us—never gone 

From man or star, 
From life or death, from good 
or even wrong— 
In all we are. 
Seek not for God in only noblest deeds— 
Those seldom done. 
For God’s life throbs in all men’s 
anguished needs 
Beneath the sun. 
LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


MINISTER OF MUSIC-ORGANIST, 8 years in present post, 
seeks new location as organist director. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence with adult and younger choirs. FAGO. Mus.M. Pos- 
sible sidelines: civie orchestra, chorus, teacher yoice, piano, 
organ. Write c/o The Christian Register. 
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Monticello’s sage—product 
of ‘the growing spirit’ 


THE, HEAD AND) HEART OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John Dos 
Passos. New York: Doubleday. $5 


Readers already familiar with the work 
of John Dos Passos will anticipate a read- 
able and refreshing account of the life of 
Mr. Jefferson. But they may not anticipate 
coming to know Jefferson not only as a 
gifted and energetic personality but also as 
the product of the growing spirit of his own 
time. As few biographers of Jefferson have 
done and as none has done so deftly, Mr. 
Dos Passos gathers together the currents of 
British and Continental life and struggles, 
and channels them, along with the growing 
tide of Colonial unrest and dissatisfaction, 
into the perceptive and intelligent surveyor 
of Shadwell, Virginia. 

Without losing Jefferson’s uniqueness and 
individuality the reader comes to appreciate 
the effect upon his life and thought of the 
radical changes taking place in the rela- 
tionship between parliament, Crown, and 
commerce in England in the half-century 
preceding the declaration of American in- 
dependence. 

In no way a pawn or captive of the 
movements of his world, Jefferson let these 
forces play upon his earlier acquaintance 
with philosophies and doctrines absorbed 
during his student days, and was able “when 
he sallied forth . . . to play his part in the 
founding of the republic,” to do so without 
any hesitations. 

While continuing to delight the reader 
with intimate glimpses, the biographer never 
loses sight of the broad sweeps of history. 
And while he does justice to the great 
moments and great declarations of the pe- 
riod, his emphasis is upon the less exciting 
but more exacting week-by-week labors to 
create a republic consistent with the growing 
American vision. 

It is regrettable that the biography does 
not carry the reader through Jefferson’s 
years as President and his later years of 
reflection and of writing at Monticello. 
While an appreciative account is given of 
the experiences which influenced Jefferson’s 
accomplishments as an architect there is no 
similar appreciation evident of Jefferson’s 
maturing views on philosophy and religion 


_that lay deeper than the level of politics. 


For this, one must still turn to the brief 
study by Henry Wilder Foote, Thomas 
Jefferson: Champion of Religious Freedom, 
Advocate of Christian Morals, or his even 
briefer introduction to the recent Beacon 
Press edition of The Jefferson Bible. 
Despite these unfortunate omissions, Mr. 
Dos Passos’ biography makes stimulating 
and rewarding reading. 
MALCOLM R. SUTHERLAND, JR. 
BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Rev. Arthur Tripp, Associate Minister; Mrs. Talbot 
Pearson, Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m ; College Age and Young 


Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


How can a child learn 
a faith that will last? 


THE ROOT 


OF THE 
MATTER 


By Margaret Isherwood 


In this important and valu- 
able book an authority of 
long experience links the 
latest findings of education 
and psychology to traditional 
religious beliefs. 


What is more important in 
religious education for chil- 
dren: values or creeds; good 
feelings or correct beliefs; 
creative experience or the 
punctilious performance of 
rites and ceremonies? These 
are some of the questions the 
author considers in her co- 
gent and very readable con- 
sideration of the change of 
approach that she considers 
necessary to give the child of 
today an appreciation of 
faith that will carry into 


adulthood. 


The author was formerly 
Acting Dean of Women in 
Olivet College, Mich. She has 
held teaching and executive 
positions in other schools 
both in America and her 
native England. Her book is 
both a guide anda challenge 
to parents, teachers, clergy- 
men and all who are respon- 
sible for the education of 
young children. 


At your bookseller + $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


OPEN FORUM 


Report on Oppenheimer 
“a serious symptom’ 


To the Register: 

Two letters in the October issue of the 
Register, commenting on my editorial on the 
Oppenheimer case, call for a brief reply. It 
is true, as one of our correspondents infers, 
that the editorial was written on the basis 
of the Gray board report, in advance of the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The Commission’s report chooses a more 
plausible ground upon which to rest its con- 
clusion than did the Gray board. The ques- 
tion of veracity is relevant to the issue of 
security, and no one could contend that a 
person demonstrably lacking in veracity 
would be a good security risk or, for that 
matter, a suitable incumbent of any position 
requiring the exercise of responsibility. The 
question with regard to Dr. Oppenheimer, 
as it is presented by the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s report, is whether Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s lack of veracity has been estab- 
lished to any significant degree. A conclu- 
sive judgment can be reached only on the 
basis of the record of the hearings in the 
case; but since few can take the time to 
peruse this document, others must rest their 
judgment on such summaries and commen- 
taries as are available. Three good ones have 
been published recently and may be recom- 
mended to those interested in making up 
their own minds. They are an article by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop in the October 
Harper’s; one by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
in the October Atlantic Monthly; and one by 
Harry Kalven, Jr., in the September issue of 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 

My editorial in the Register, it should be 
pointed out, did not “attack the men” who 
made the decision or raise the cry of “Mc- 
Carthyism” against the action, as the letter 
of one of our correspondents might lead 
some readers to think. The editorial, on the 
¢ontrary, gave credit to the Gray board for 
sincere “soul searching’; and it should be 
clear from what was said that the evil of 
which the Oppenheimer case is symptomatic 
runs far deeper than the crudities perpe- 
trated by the Junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
That evil remains with us, and it is my per- 
sonal judgment that the action of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is as serious a symptom 
of it as was the Gray board’s report.— 
RALPH F. FUCHS, Bloomington, Ind. 


‘Something sinister’ 


To the Register: 

Your reference to Andrew W. Green, 
.Esq., of Dauphin, Pennsylvania, on page 30 
of the Register for October was made in a 
rather nasty sort of way, it seems to me. If 
‘what you said was the “truth,” [then] the 


“truth” obfuscated the truth. 

Mr. Green has worked valiantly to correct 
what he considers a disgraceful situation in 
Unitarianism. That he has not had more 
success appears far more a shameful reflec- 
tion upon Unitarianism than upon him. 

While extremists are guiding the Unitar- 
ian churches, most of the nice old ladies 
and the nice old gentlemen are fast asleep, 
dreaming their pretty little Emersonian 
dreams. They are utterly blind to what might 
be considered the logical consequence of 
their ivory tower Emersonianism—some- 
thing very ugly and something very sinister. 

That something is what Mr. Green is 
fighting. For him it is “better to light one 
candle than to curse the darkness.”—pDavip 
HAMBLEN, Newton, Mass. 


IRF delegates thankiul 
after tour of U.S. 


To the Register: 

In Cheshire, Conn. [June, 1954] was held 
a conference of the International Religious 
Fellowship and the Liberal Religious Youth. 
Members came from England, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland. There were also 
Americans, actually lots of Americans, Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. .. . The drugstore 
was filled up to the brim. Delegates bought 
coffee, pie, and coffee. And as they spoke, 
they talked about “liberal religion.” After 
the conference in Cheshire and a business 
meeting of the IRF in Washington, Conn., 
cars went into five directions. There was a 
Midwest, a South West, West, Middle At- 
lantic and New England tour. Unitarians 
and Universalists organized these trips. The 
Europeans are embarrassed. One may say 
without exaggeration they are speechless by 
the contribution the Americans made to or- 
ganize such an immense plan. They visited 
schools, factories, farms, museums, attended 
conferences and were at open-air concerts. 
They walked in the largest cities—in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, New 
York City, Detroit and Chicago (which is 
built on a screw and a rolling wheel). The 
sun made pictures in their faces and in 
their cameras. They had discussions with 
people in different fields and with different 
occupations. They got acquainted with the 
American family life, with parents and chil- 
dren. They learned as well something about 
their ideas and conceptions as about their 
dinner, food being different. 

That’s what they organized and 
sentences are not really enough for descrip- 
tion. For what can they express more than 
just plain words? One can use a lot of 
words but it is not sufficient so leave that 
behind. The three words that remain are: 
We thank you! and believe, it is true.— 
CAREL DELBEECK, President, IRF. 


Can ‘personal dogmas” 
sabotage liberals? 


To the Register: 

The excerpts from Stephen H. Fritch- 
man’s sermon of June 27 published in the 
October Register [p. 30, news report] left 
me with a rather bad taste in my mouth. 
It was difficult for me to orient their authori- 
tarian tone to an apostle of liberalism. Stark 
political partisanship was there: “threats to 
freedom of a businessmen’s government”— 
blindness to the reality of communist ag- 
gression was revealed: “United States im- 
perialism . . . in Guatemala”—but nowhere 
did I find a recognizable trace of Emerson- 
ian liberalism. 

Mr. Fritchman has appeared as a witness 
before the Velde committee. He was asked 
if it were not true that he was a member 
of a number of communist front organiza- 
tions, that he hobnobbed frequently with top 
communist functionaries, that by every act 
and word he gave unswerving allegiance to 
the communist party line in all its devious 
meanderings. Mr. Fritchman chose to invoke 
the fifth amendment on each and every ques- 
tion including those regarding past or pres- 
ent possible communist party affiliation. This 
performance does not make Mr. Fritchman 
guilty. Neither does it make him innocent. It 
might well be that Mr. Fritchman has 
issued a point by point explanation or de- 
nial (with proof) on every charge forwarded 
by the committee. 

It is regrettable that the authentic liberal 
movement can be sabotaged by individuals 
who find their petty personal dogmas more 
attractive than the seasoned judgment of 
their fellows. 

While the majority view is not always cor- 
rect, neither are the bitter fulminations of 
disgruntled egocentrics.—LEONARD H. MILES, 
Lima, Ohio. 


“Cool intelleetual curtain’ 
confronts church member 


To the Register: 

In reference to Katharine Glasse’s letter 
to the Register [October, p. 9]: I disagree 
with her that the Unitarian service lacks 
warmth—in fact, most of our services are 
“red hot.” Where I feel the lack of warmth 
is with the Unitarian members. Not being 
a forward or outspoken type, I have, so far, 
been unable to break through the intel- 
lectual aura that surrounds our members. 
But the deep satisfaction I experience from 
the services almost completely compensates 
for the lack of friendliness. 

The educational and religious program 
prepared for the children is truly remark- 
able. Subsequently, I enrolled my older son 
as soon as he was of age, and in turn will 
enroll my younger son; doing this in the 
hopes that as they grow up they will be part 
of the Unitarian clique and never bump up 
against the cool, intellectual curtain that I 
did. 

This is only a mother’s selfish rationali- 
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zation, whereas, actually, my wishes should 
lie with the hope that as my sons grow up, 
so shall that particular attitude of the Uni- 
tarians toward those that are in the “lower 
1.Q. bracket.” (This is not only my own 
opinion, because I could start a “Lonely 
Hearts Club” with the people I know per- 
sonally that have felt the same way.)— 
MURIEL BAILEY, Scarborough, Ontario. 


Growth of fellowship 
“a good example’ 


To The Register: 


To an enthusiast regarding the extension 
of liberal religious information and service 
to all interested people, the September issue 
of The Christian Register was exceedingly 
gratifying. I have in mind the editorial, “El- 
lensburg,” the article, “1500 Lonely Lib- 
erals,” and the news report on the Chico 
Fellowship. 

A really interesting pastime is to get out 
the atlas, an encyclopedia, and a list of new 
Unitarian fellowships and take a trip. This 
time it was to Ellensburg. I soon had the 
rest of the picture. A virile, growing town 
on the Yakima River, served by two great 
railroads and surrounded by mines and 
ranches and orchards. A town proud of its 
industries, its schools, and its hospitals. 
Good ground for the seed to “fall into,” and 
the sower came. 

The article concerning the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship was even more inspiring. 
It gave me a clearer picture than I formerly 
had of that great and far flung church, with 
its almost limitless possibilities. If I were 
eleven, instead of six times eleven, I would 
want to correspond with some of the young- 
sters about mutual interests and dreams of 
the future. 

And Chico, a growing, working fellow- 
ship, sets a good example for some of us in 
the older churches, who have come to de- 
pend, perhaps, a little too much on cash 
donations and invested funds in place of 
our time, our work, and our determination 
to “stay up the hands” of our leaders.— 
BENJAMIN E. HODGSON, Methuen, Mass. 


Fifth Amendment refuge? 


To The Register: 

Your editorial writer, E.B.B., in the Oc- 
tober, 1954, issue, seems somewhat bewil- 
dered, as regards the Fifth Amendment to 
the United States’ Constitution. It says, 
quite clearly, that “No person . . . shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself. . .” The underlin- 
ing is, obviously, mine. 

To most of us rather simple Americans, 
refuge behind the Fifth Amendment is 
either (1) admission of criminal guilt, or 
(2) dishonest use of this amendment. 

We are not afraid of “controversial” 
questions; but, we will fight dishonesty and 
disloyalty to the principles of American 
life-—L, C. LEATHERLAND, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Rice, peace=not ideology= 
concern Vietnamese 


To Register readers: 

. .. Stoneman, of the Chicago Daily News, 
writes: “Thailand also has a large and 
treacherous Vietnamese population.” What 
does he mean, treacherous, and how does he 
know? The latter question also applies to 
his following comment: “half of Malaya’s 
population is Chinese and would be loyal to 
Red China in a showdown.” The most vio- 
lently anti-communist people I’ve met are 
Chinese living outside China. In between 
those two irresponsible remarks he makes a 
more nearly true statement: “Malaya is the 
richest of Britain’s colonies and its loss 
would be catastrophic to the sterlng area 
and Britain’s finances.” Precisely! The loss 
of Viet Nam may cramp France’s already 
cramped economy a bit, too. However, the 
native populations in both places—as yet not 
predominantly Communist—want independ- 
ence, and a less impoverished life for them- 
selves. And what are we—the U.S., Britain 
and France—the self-styled “free nations” 
offering? Independence? More rice? Or 
bombs “to save them from the Commu- 
nists?” Death is not a condition in which to 
appreciate one’s salvation from the Com- 
munists. And what are the Communists of- 
fering? Independence from the colonial mas- 
ters, and distribution of rice land. This is 
not a question of what either side actually 
will give, though both sides are already send- 
ing too many destructive arms and too few 
constructive tools. The question is: what is 
being told, and shown to the people here 
and now... . 


Among the hundreds of Vietnamese 
who’ve talked with me, everyone—right, 
left or center—has been utterly opposed to 
partition of Viet Nam. The rightists are cer- 
tain it will merely make things easier for 
Ho Chi Minh to take the entire country next 
year. The leftists fear it will lead to larger 
war, and war or not, simply don’t want their 
country—united by 4,000 years of history— 
divided; which indicates that they are more 
loyal to their own land, Viet Nam (or at 
least to their own and their families’ lives) 
than to any foreign ideology. All except two 
army men agree that they dread, and hope 
to avoid, at any cost, their country being 
made a second and infinitely worse Korea. 

My students all agree that the first prob- 
lem here in Viet Nam is independence. But 
they admit that they are not representative 
of the population, being a minute minority. 
So I put them on the spot the other night. 
I asked what was the first problem to the 
poverty-ridden peasants—independence, or 
rice? One student, who is in an excellent 
position to know, replied without hesitation, 
“Oh, to them the first problem is peace. As 
things are now, they are forced to spend 
all day working for the French army, put- 
ting up fortifications. Then they have to 
spend all night working for the Viet Minh. 
They just want peace so they can plant rice 
in the day and sleep at night. . . . —-HELEN 
CALLBECK, Hanoi, Viet Nam. 


How much Should 
J contribute to- 
the United 
Unitarian 
Appeal? 


f you think you are going to 
get an answer in terms of dol- 


-lars or percentage of your in- 


come to this question, read no 
farther . 


No, we’re not going to TELL 
you how much each Unitarian 
should give to support his 18 na- 
tional organizations. 


Instead, we would like to ask 
some questions: 


How much is it worth to you to 
have a Unitarian group available 
to your son or daughter at col- 
lege—or nearby to your son in 
the armed services? 


Does the somber fact that our 
religious education program may 
be seriously hampered (just as 
the enrollment is increasing so 
rapidly) if the $369,000 UUA 
goal is not raised, concern you? 


Are you satisfied that the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society is 
now able to send only $700.00 
this year to each of the retired 
ministers on its roster? 


These questions can be an- 
swered in a concrete way by you 
through your support of the 
United Unitarian Appeal. Why 
wait until your Church or Fel- 
lowship starts its Appeal cam- 
paign? Start saving now! 


One of the pleasantest ways to 
contribute is to save coins in an 
Appeal plastic bank. Would you 
like to have one? Just write to 
me at 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
and we will mail one to you free. 


The United Unitarian Appeal 
is the measure of our concern for 
the Unitarian movement. 


NOVY, Qh. FB Re 


P.S. Next month—what is 
a “token” gift? 


Editorials ress the opin- 
of the § individual 


ions of 
members of th 
Editorial Board: 


EDITORIAL 


Peace on Earth, 1954 


As the Christmas season approaches and the year 1954 
draws to a close, the traditional message, Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men (or, if one wishes, Peace on Earth to 
Men of Good Will) can be uttered with genuine hope that 
it may be fulfilled in the life of humanity. Not since the 
Nazi power commenced to arise has there been an equal 
basis for a measure of optimism, except for a brief period 
after the hostilities of World War II had ceased. 


Today’s outlook, it is true, remains incredibly grim, with 
power to destroy mankind in the hands of men over whom 
no definite check has been placed. Some of these men 
express sentiments of national self-righteousness and of 
hatred for others which bode ill for the use they may make 
of the engines of destruction at their command. Yet, for 
whatever reason, Soviet policy seems for the time being 
to emphasize adjustment rather than conflict; and when 
crucial decisions have to be made our own statesmanship 
seeks negotiation in preference to the execution of threats. 
The disaster of a dissolution of the Western World’s organ- 
ization has been averted, albeit narrowly, by the London 
conference; and the prospect is that a basis for Western 
unity will be evolved. By the same token, the conditions 
favoring effective negotiation between the world’s two great 
opposing forces, aided by the good offices and the proce- 
dures of the United Nations, seem likely to improve. 
Already the resumption of disarmament talks and the pros- 
pect that the final treaty of peace may be discussed anew 
give evidence that the tendency to attempt solutions has 
gained strength. 


* With the important exception of the presence of the 
United Nations, the current situation represents no more 
than a return to the methods of diplomacy and the balancing 
of forces, which have prevailed traditionally and in the end 
have brought on wars. Yet even this is a gain; for it gives 
time and opportunity for more constructive tendencies to 
manifest themselves. History need not be repeated. As the 
danger from failure is greater today, so may the desire and 
the ingenuity to succeed become greater too. Men and 
women of good will must highly resolve that it shall be so. 
Then may they utter the Christmas message as something 
more than a futile sentiment—as nothing less, indeed, than 
the foundation of that human fulfillment which still can be. 
R.F.F. 


<a 


The Role of Jesus 


The near approach of Christmas turns our thoughts toward 
Jesus, of whom Emerson said that his name is not so much 
written as ploughed into the history of the race. Yet Emerson 
also said that the man has never lived who can feed humanity 
always. How, then, shall we conceive the role which Jesus is 
to play in our religion today? 

The question will be answered variously in terms dictated 
by the needs of him who responds. For our brethren of ortho- 
dox persuasion Jesus is, of course, Very God of Very God, 
the Savior, the Hope of the World. We can recognize the 
values which have inhered in the elevation of so splendid a 
human figure to the supreme pinnacle of religious faith for 
myriads at the same time that we know the theological Christ 
is not for us. 


There are, however, those among us who, while rejecting 
the interpretation of Jesus as a supernatural being, find in him 
every human excellence, the perfect man. His life, in all its 
beauty, its heroism, its tragedy, is to them the supreme symbol 
of their religious faith. “All the light of sacred story gathers 
round his head sublime.” He is the embodiment of their own 
idealism, the Great Companion who feeds the deep hungers 


of their hearts and fortifies their souls. 


Again, there are those among us who must say with 
Schweitzer that the Jesus of history eludes us and returns to 
his own century. A woman protested to her minister that she 
wished he would not always refer them to the example of Jesus 
because she could not make that example clear to herself; the 
intervening centuries, the different cultural setting, obscured 
him to her. She would prefer examples nearer her own time, 
within her understanding. 

This casts Jesus in a humbler role. Is it not, perhaps, a 
more democratic one, better in accord with the facts of history 
if not the poetry of religion? He ceases to be unique and joins 
the ranks of those who like himself have through the ages 
sought, within the circumstances of their time and the limita- 
tions of their personalities, to promote our common human 
causes. He has his own particular insights to offer, his special 
grace and beauty, but these are seen to be all the more 
significant because they are gifts brought to the altar of our 
common humanity. He is more truly one with us in the con- 
tinuing human enterprise. 


Very God, supreme leader, comrade of the upward climb— 
in whatever role we may cast him, he remains central to the 
Christmas festival, himself giving to and receiving of its ac- 
cumulated riches. That each of us may be more nobly human 
because of the way in which he has touched our life—this be 
our Christmas prayer. 

E.B.B. 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


Federalism and Conservatism 


There is a sentence in Dicey’s Law of the Constitution 
that deserves to be thoughtfully pondered by those of us 
who are directly concerned with promoting what is at 
present called “federal union’ between the Universalist 
and Unitarian denominations. “Federalism tends to pro- 
duce conservatism.” In those five words Dicey calls sharply 
to our attention what is perhaps the most serious danger 
involved in our present efforts to bring Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists into a single working organization; and during 
the months before we gather in Detroit in August, to con- 
sider the next steps in the development of our new federal 
union, we would do well to spend a good deal of time study- 
ing the problems which that danger raises. If the net result 
of our present efforts should prove to be an increase in the 
power of the conservative forces within religious liberalism 
today, there are many of us who would deplore the entire 
program. Federal union that blunted the keen edge of our 
advancing liberalism would be achieved at a price that 
would seem to many of us altogether too high. 

The price might have to be paid in one or more of sev- 
eral different areas—organizational efficiency, intellectual 
vigor, sensitiveness to social problems, and spiritual power. 
In any one of these, a substantial concession to the more 
conservative tendency inherent in federalism would be a 
serious matter; and if—as might conceivably happen—it 
took place in all four, it would be nothing less than a major 
calamity. The very essence of religious liberalism, for the 
sake of which the whole program is being undertaken, would 
be lost. 


The National Council 


That Dicey’s word of warning is not without present 
significance is evidenced by the history of what used to be 
called the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America and is now the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. Step by step, as the strength of this 
great organization has increased through more than fifty 
years, the whole tone and temper of its program have be- 
come more and more orthodox. At the beginning, there 
was a real place—though a relatively small one—for lib- 
erals to stand within its sphere of action and thought; but 
gradually this place has been narrowed down, until today 
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it is to all intents and purposes non-existent. Sheer weight 
of numbers is in part responsible, for liberals are in a very 
small minority in any inclusive religious organization on 
either a local or a national scale; but this is not the only 
cause. There is a driving force within orthodoxy itself that 
gains power with the increasing efficiency of its organiza- 
tion and is increasingly intolerant of the liberalism within 
its own ranks. Bigness releases this force, and with bigness 
there inevitably comes the strong will to regiment and 
rule. Not only Unitarians and Universalists, who have never 
been admitted to full membership, but the more liberal 
elements in several other denominations, have been con- 
scious of the tightening of lines. Rigidity, conformity, and 
what can only be called clericalism are now the order of 
the day in the National Council. The free churches, of 
various names and traditions, are either outside or increas- 
ingly uncomfortable inside. The meetings of the General 
Assembly of the National Council in Boston, like those 
of the World Council in Evanston, have afforded an 
abundance of illustrations of this tendency. 


Our Own Federal Union 


By comparison with these vast organizations, our own 
federal union is of almost microscopic size—which is its 
first great advantage! But even on that small scale the 
same dangerous tendency may be observed and must be 
combatted. Bringing together a group of liberal churches, 
for the purpose of creating a more effective instrument 
for the service of the cause of liberal religion involves a 
process of give and take that could be one-sided. It is 
easier for all the “giving” to be demanded from the more 
vigorous and liberal of the churches, and all the “taking” 
to be expected by the more conservative. Our own Uni- 
tarian movement has met this experience repeatedly within 
its own denominational life, and as we enter upon the new 
field of federal union we should. be prepared to meet it in a 
new form. 

Fortunately, the individual churches in the two denom- 
inations present equally wide divergencies on the liberal- 
conservative scale. Both denominations have a wide variety 
of churches in fellowship, just as each Universalist or Uni- 
tarian church brings together a group of individuals whose 
personal beliefs and convictions vary widely. This is the 
genius of liberal religion, and all we have to do is to keep 
it clearly and strongly in mind as we go about the business 
of organizing our more inclusive movement, not unmindful 
either of the tendency to drift in the conservative direction. 

One place to watch is the new Division of Education. 
Here, I fully believe, we can surely accomplish the union 
of our forces without sacrificing an iota of the creative 
energy that has for many years characterized our separate 
departments; and if we can do it in this area, there is no 
good reason why we cannot do it elsewhere. Because this 
is our first fully federated department, and because educa- 
tion is of basic importance, success here will be infinitely 
encouraging. 

F.M.E. 


Aryan blood nonsense on U.S. campuses 


Fraternities restrictive practices provide 


‘school for prejudice’; reform gains slowly 


By ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


IN 1953 one of the largest Greek-let- 
ter college social fraternities, Phi Delta 
Theta, suspended chapters at Williams 
and Amherst for violating a constitu- 
tional provision limiting membership to 
those of “full Aryan blood.” The 1954 
convention of the fraternity undertook to 
change the constitutional clause to “so- 
cially acceptable,’ but the same spirit 
persists because the Williams and Am- 
herst chapters now have their charters 
cancelled! 

Thus, millions of Americans now 
learn that a college fraternity with chap- 
ters on 113 leading campuses and en- 
rolling more than 61,000 members se- 
lects members by the same _ racist 
yardstick as that used in the infamous 
Nurenberg laws. 


System inculcates prejudice 


If Phi Delta Theta were an exception 

in any respect except wording in this 
policy and practice, it would be serious 
enough. But the college campus today is 
the locale of one of the nation’s most 
blatant systems of racial and religious 
exclusion and thus of prejudice inculca- 
tion. And the existence of Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, and Negro fraternities 
and sororities, originally created in “self- 
defense,” often reinforces the segrega- 
tion policy that occasioned their estab- 
lishment. 
* These exclusionary policies date from 
the early 1900’s when students from mi- 
nority religious and ethnic groups first 
began to attend college in appreciable 
numbers. Today, in a completely 
changed world, it is the graduates of 
these years—now powerful alumni—who 
dominate fraternity policies and shape 
them to their own archaic views. 

A reform wave of sorts, reflecting the 
influence of student veterans, swept the 
fraternity world following World War 
If. It reached a high point in the 1948 to 
1950 period and then ebbed sharply. 
The most highly publicized incident oc- 
curred in 1948 when Phi Kappa Psi 
suspended the Amherst chapter for 
pledging a Negro. In the ensuing turmoil, 
Greek letter societies ousted or lost 
prized chapters. Some alumni found 


themselves pitted against undergradu- 
ates. Other alumni resigned. And uni- 
versities started to regulate fraternities. 
These widely reported events have led 
the public to believe that fraternity dis- 
crimination is gradually disappearing. 


The pattern has ‘tacit approval’ 


Unfortunately, the facts relate a differ- 
ent story. On some campuses, 80 to 90 
per cent of the student body are mem- 
bers of Greek letter social societies. 
Their membership now totals 400,000, 
more than one-fourth of our under- 
graduates. Many professional and hon- 
orary fraternities also impose similar re- 
strictive membership rules. This pattern, 
understandably, is reaching downward. 
It is aped by high school fraternities 
where millions of youths are subjected .to 
the same divisive influences. These facts 
add up to the inescapable conclusion that 
a large and increasing segment of the 
nation’s future leadership is being pre- 
pared for citizenship in an environment 
that endorses racial and religious dis- 
crimination. This pattern of discrimina- 
tion is accorded the highest social status 
by the tacit approval of college admin- 
istrations and distinguished alumni. In- 
evitably, prejudiced attitudes nurtured in 
such a climate of social approval will be 
transferred into the business, profession- 
al, and private lives of the graduates. 

America’s educational system which 
is dedicated to democracy’s advance- 
ment, paradoxically is thus the setting 
for a virtual school for prejudice. 
Prompted by their realization of this 
problem college educators and com- 
munity leaders have formed the National 
Committee on Fraternities in Education. 

In a recent study of the reform move- 
ment in fraternities, the NCFE con- 
cluded that the accomplishments to date 
have been pitifully inadequate. The rea- 
sons for this failure are not hard to find. 

In general, reform efforts stem from 
three sources: the fraternities them- 
selves, the college administrations, and 
the students. Sometimes these groups 
work together; more often, they are in 
opposition. 

In 1949, moved by undergraduate 


Alfred McClung Lee, president of the 
National Committee on Fraternities in 
Education, is chairman of the sociology 
and anthropology department at Brook- 
lyn College and graduate professor of 
sociology at New York University. A 
member of Community Church of New 
York, he served from 1952 to 1954 as 
chairman of the Commission on Unitar- 
ian Intergroup Relations. Dr. Lee’s most 
recent books are How to Understand 
Propaganda (1/952) and, with others, 
Public Opinion and Propaganda (/954). 


pressure, the National Intrafraternity 
Conference’ recommended that member 
fraternities review and eliminate all dis- 
criminatory provisions. But since then 
alumni spokesmen have resumed control 
and the conference’s most recent reso- 
lution calls for “fraternity autonomy” 
which really means: National fraterni- 
ties will determine membership stand- 
ards, colleges please keep hands off. 

When non-conforming chapters try to 
exercise real autonomy by insisting on 
their right to select their own members 
without outside interference, they have 
been slapped down hard by alumni 
groups. 

That the problem is complex is shown 
by the attitude of some national Jewish 
fraternities which view the prospect of an 
heterogeneous fraternity universe with 
mixed feelings. Many of these groups 
never had restrictive membership clauses. 
All of the others have removed such re- 
strictions in recent years. Nevertheless, 
changes in practice are still strongly re- 
sisted. 

Further complexities are revealed by 
the NCFE study which shows that the 
move to amend written racial and re- 
ligious restrictions in fraternity constitu- 
tions, once thought to be crucial, is 
relatively unimportant. In the past six 
years, thirteen of twenty-five restrictive 
fraternities have removed all written re- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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THE U.N. lives in a glass house. It 
has few if any secrets. Some people 


throw rocks at it. Most of the rock- 
throwers are American citizens. Some 
people make life inside exasperating to 
the point of dementia. Most of these 
misanthropes are Russians. 

A high school boy from Greenwich, 
Connecticut, wrote in the U.N. official 
guest register, “Dig this crazy glass 
house!” To many Americans this jiveism 
is an apt description. Mr. and Mrs. Av- 
erage American are puzzled about the 
U.N. Nine years ago they were sure it 
was a promised land. Now they are not 
as certain, Still it would not be fair to 
call them disillusioned. Even in the face 
of publicized failures and an unpopular 
Korean War, the international organi- 
zation on the banks of the East River 
has kept the faith of people. Popular 
support continues, to the tune of some- 
thing like 73%, according to Elmo Rop- 
er and other public opinion surveys. 

What about the rock-throwers? They 
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=iem Peace lives in a glass house 


Rock-throwers, agitators trouble U.N., but 


most Americans offer support and hope 


are noisy, and they say some pretty 
mean things. “The U.N. flag is the same 
color as the Jew Palestine flag and is the 
same design as the Russian military ban- 
ner.” This quotation comes from Gerald 
L. K. Smith’s hate sheet, The Cross and 
the Flag. All the rock-throwers are not 
so shabby. There is a more sophisticated 
wing including a few powerful news- 
papers like the Chicago Tribune and the 
Indianapolis Star. Do the rock-throwers 
wield a grand influence? Apparently not. 
The most careful research in this field 
reveals that only 9% of all U.S. adults 
feel unfriendly to the U.N. 

I took a trip to the U.N. (my fourth 
such excursion) to try to find out how 
things look currently inside the glass 
house. The Christian Register was kind 
enough to send me as an Official cor- 
respondent, thus providing me with some 
unusual opportunities. By coincidence 
my two days had a high quota of drama 
and human interest. On the afternoon of 
September 30, I heard Andrei Y. Vish- 


By JACK MENDELSOHN, JR. 


insky deliver a 90-minute address. Ap- 
proximately 85 minutes were devoted to 
a tirade against the United States. The 
last five minutes produced a typical Vish- 
insky bombshell. The U.S.S.R., he told 
the assembled delegates, is now prepared 
to accept the British-French proposals 
for disarmament and an atomic weapons 
control commission with permanent 
powers of inspection. As soon as he was 
finished the correspondents dashed for 
their telephones and teletypes, just as 
in the movies. I expected to see scream- 
ing headlines in the next day’s papers. 
Instead, the headlines dealt with “Dusty” 
Rhodes, the New York Giants’ world 
series miracle-man. The attitude of most 
observers to Mr. Vishinsky’s rhetoric 
seems to be “ho hum.” This mystified 
me, so I decided to get as close to the 
top of the U.N. as I could to ask. some 
questions. Actually I got all the way to 
the very top of the U.N. Secretariat 
building, the 38th floor. There, in a 
handsome office, I spent 30 minutes with 
Andrew Cordier, the U.N.’s number two 
man. Mr. Cordier, a Hoosier and a for- 
mer college professor, looks like a suc- 
cessful football coach. 


‘They think it’s being by-passed’ 


“Mr. Cordier,” I said, “lots of people 
are worried about the U.N. They think 
it’s being by-passed on the important 
political issues. They have a feeling that 
this session of the General Assembly is 
marking time, but marking time for 
what?” ‘ 

In his easy manner Mr. Cordier 
frankly admitted that the U.N. is being 
by-passed these days on many important 
matters. “If this represents a growing 
trend,” he said, “it- would be really dan- 
gerous, but the facts of international life 
indicate that the crucial issues must 
eventually come back to the U.N. In the 
long run there is no place else for them 
to go.” 

I wanted to know why there was so 
little excitement over the Russian dele- 
gate’s sharp shift of policy on interna- 


‘To give it less than fervent support is to surrender the future to darkness’ 


tional inspection of atomic weapons pro- 
duction. Mr. Cordier then described the 
present General Assembly as an “in-be- 
tween” one. “No one expects anything 
startling to come from this assembly. 
We're going through a period when both 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are paying 
pious lip-service to the U.N., but they 
are both currently playing their big cards 
elsewhere.” 

Mr. Cordier’s confidence about the 
future interested me. Why must the ma- 
jor issues eventually come back to the 
U.N.? “Because,” he answered, “that is 
ultimately the only way the great powers 
can free themselves of the accusation of 
special interest.” ; 

Is this so significant? “In today’s world 
it is. Not even the giant nations can af- 
ford to risk for long the appearance of 
selfish national policies.” This is inter- 
esting, and a rather startling new devel- 
opment in what Mr. Cordier calls “the 
facts of international life.” 


Neither to heaven nor to hell 


The following day I found myself a 
comfortable chair among the correspond- 
ents in the press conference room. 
Shortly, Henry Cabot Lodge came in 
flanked by two atomic experts. Mr. 
Lodge looked worn, almost sleepy, but 
his deep, masculine voice was as strong 
and as persuasive as ever. He began 
speaking of the U.S. “Atoms For Peace” 
program under U.N. sponsorship. “The 
U.S. government feels that we are on 
the threshold of great forward motion 
and progress. What we propose cannot 
be done in two minutes, but it could be 
functioning in two years. The U.N. was 
not created to take man to heaven but 
to prevent him from going to hell. This 
plan will not take men to heaven but it 
could take them a long step forward 
toward a peaceful, prosperous world.” 

I began to see what Mr. Cordier 
meant. Here was some of the good news 
about the U.N. that people long to hear. 
But when it comes it is strangely un- 
dramatic, as all good government and 
good marriages are somehow undramatic. 
Here was evidence of what it means to 
avoid the taint of special interest. 

Reinhold Niebuhr once wrote that the 
average American internationalist does 
not yet seem ready to pay the price of 
world organization. I wonder if he had 
in mind something of our impatience 
with the hard, plodding tasks of peace. 
Have we the ability to live patiently for 
two whole years while the intricate, com- 
plicated details of an international pool 
of “normal nuclear and fissionable ma- 
terials” are worked out? Somewhere 
along the way are we likely to say, “Oh, 
the U.N. is nothing but a debating so- 
ciety. Let’s do it ourselves.” Of course, 
we can’t do it ourselves. Not in today’s 
world. 


The East River that runs by the U.N. 
is a strange stream to find in the midst 
of a teeming city. It is treacherous. From 
high in the glass house you can see its 
swirling, deadly currents and cross-cur- 
rents. There is a deep channel which the 
tugs, barges, and merchant vessels find. 
But to the left and to the right there is 
turbulent, dangerous water. The river is 
almost symbolic of the U.N. itself. The 
deep channel to peace is there. And it 
must be found, for tragedy lies on either 
side. 

The glass house, the world’s picture 
window, the soaring, glistening home of 
the U.N. Secretariat, and the magnificent 
domed hall of the General Assembly are 
stirring monuments. Standing like sen- 
tinels beside the river, their massive 
beauty is impressive even in a city that 
has made gigantic architectural feats 
commonplace. But the people of the 
world are looking for something more 
than monuments. They are looking for 
a place where humanity, freedom, 
mercy, and peace are effectively served. 

There is something far more impres- 
sive than the buildings at the U.N. It is 
the never-ending flow of ordinary people 
from every corner of the United States 
and every continent of the globe who 
come to visit this place where swords 
are to be turned into plowshares and 
atomic war heads into power plants. 


Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., minister of All 
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lis, spent several days recently at the 
United Nations as a correspondent for 
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Harvard Divinity School, Mr. Mendel- 
sohn served from 1946 to January, 1954, 
as minister of the Church of the Chris- 
tian Union (Unitarian) in Rockford, IIl. 
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Each week 20,000 people pay a dollar to 
be conducted through the building by 
uniformed, intelligent young women who 
themselves represent many nations and 
cultures. Nearly twice this number come 
to wander about on their own, or to sit 
as engrossed observers at the official 
open meetings. The queues form long 
before the great glass doors open in the 
morning. Long lines are still waiting 
their turn when darkness falls. 

You: could say that the U.N. is the 
greatest tourist attraction in the world. 
But tourism is an inadequate description 
of what draws these continuous thou- 
sands upon thousands of visitors. 

I am convinced after watching this 
phenomenon and discussing it with some 
of those who make it that the U.N. is a 
moral magnet. These seemingly endless 
lines are the expression of a_ heartfelt 
longing for peace. People come to the 
U.N. because they want peace for their 
nation and for their world. They come to 
see whether the U.N. is doing the work 
of peace. 


Their best defense 


In my opinion they are coming to the 
right place. They are not being deceived. 
Their written comments on the U.N. 
guest register indicate overwhelmingly 
that they leave the U.N. convinced that 
it is truly their best defense against the 
horror of war. 

The U.N. after nine earth-shaking 
years is still young, experimental, 
struggling, handicapped, and often ex- 
asperating. But it terrifies me to think 
where we would be if the U.N. had not 
been. For all its faults and failures (most 
of which are the cumulative faults and 
failures of its member nations), the U.N. 
is the greatest, the most successful, and 
the most exciting venture for peace and 
international cooperation the world has 
ever known. To give it less than our 
fervent support is to surrender the fu- 
ture to darkness. 


ee ee 


A HERETIC IN HIS GRAVE 


Religion is the vision of something which 
stands beyond, behind, and within, the pass- 
ing flux of immediate things; something 
which is real, and yet waiting to be real- 
ized; something which is a remote possibil- 
ity, and yet the greatest of present facts; 
something that gives meaning to all that 
passes, and yet eludes apprehension; some- 
thing whose possession is the final good, and 
yet is beyond all reach; something which is 
the ultimate ideal, and the hopeless quest. 

. . . Creeds are at once the outcome of 
speculation and efforts to curb speculation. 
. . » Wherever there is a creed, there is a 
heretic round the corner or in his grave. 

ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
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A salute to the heretic Origen 


17 centuries ago, this year, he died; 


his influence for liberalism is still felt 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


SOMETIMES a real effort is needed to 
restore the fading memory of a man of 
long ago, and to create a new apprecia- 
tion of his place in history. Seventeen 
centuries ago occurred the death of 
Origen, and this is a suitable time for a 
review, in outline, of his life and influ- 
ence. When Christianity was in its be- 
ginnings, as a system of faith, of philoso- 
phy, and of life, and was reaching out 
for a wide influence in the world of that 
era, Origen was a major intellectual 
power. 

Indeed, Origen is regarded, by his- 
torians, as one of the greatest of the 
thinkers of the early Christian centuries. 
He was born probably in the year 185 
A.D., and he died in 254. Saint Augus- 
tine lived from 354 to 430. These two 
men are compared in intellectual power; 
but, in the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, no other man is regarded 
as the equal of either of them. They are 
regarded as intellectual giants. Therefore 
Origen is to be placed high above his 
contemporaries and those who immedi- 
ately preceded and those who immedi- 
ately followed him. 

Christian Beginnings 

In any study of the man and his work, 
of course one should focus his attention 
on the half century following the year 
200 A.D., for that period covers the 
years of his most active life. But there 
should be a survey of the times preceding 
his life, and also of the years following 
his death when his influence continued 
high. And besides studying the personal- 
ity and the works of the man, one should 
endeavor to get an understanding of the 
early centuries of the Christian move- 
ment. 

Origen was a Greek philosopher, and 
also a devoted follower of Jesus Christ. It 
is generally assumed that his birthplace 
was Alexandria in Egypt. His parents 
were Christians; his father was Leonidas, 
who aimed to provide him with the best 
education which circumstances and the 
times afforded. In his boyhood and youth, 
Origen showed something of the intel- 
lectual promise which was to develop in 
his mature life. 

It should be understood that in Alex- 
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andria much of the scholarship of the 
ancient world of that time was repre- 
sented. Scholarly Jews were grouped 
there, and were doing work of lasting 
value on Hebrew scriptures. As for the 
spoken speech of living men, Hebrew 
was becoming a dead language. Jewish 
scholars were putting their scriptures into 
Greek, as the most widely spoken lan- 
guage of the times. 

Many Greek scholars, including philos- 
ophers, lived in Alexandria, and their in- 
fluence reached out widely. Also there 
was, in that city, a strong center of 
Christian faith, maintained by a racially 
mixed population. Highly significant was 
a ‘“cathechetical school” which was main- 
tained by Christian scholars in Alexan- 
dria. It was the first, and, for a long time, 
the only school of its kind. It gave in- 
struction in Greek sciences and philos- 
ophy and also in the doctrines of the 
Bible, for the guidance and enlighten- 
ment of Christians. When thousands of 
Christians asked, What should we be- 
lieve? the leaders of this cathechetical 
school endeavored to furnish answers. 
Origen, as a youth, was a student in this 
school, and gave evidence of rare in- 
tellectual powers. 

In the year 202 there was a persecu- 
tion of Christians in which Origen’s fa- 
ther lost his life. But in 203 Origen was 
appointed head of this school. He was 
only eighteen years of age, but had 
reached an amazingly high degree of in- 
tellectual maturity. His appointment had 
the approval of Demetrius, the Christian 
Bishop of Alexandria. He worked at 
Alexandria for twenty-eight years. Not 
only did he carry on the work of instruc- 
tion in the school, but he applied him- 
self, with tremendous vigor, to his own 
further education and to his voluminous 
writings. He took up the extensive study 
of Greek philosophy, especially of Plato 
and the Stoics. And, in a very different 
field, he turned to the mastery of the 
Hebrew language so that he could read 
the Old Testament in the original, and 
make his own independent interpretation 
of it. To this he added his scholarly work 
on the Greek New Testament. 

He gained a tremendous influence, of 
course, in Alexandria; but his fame 


spread far and wide. He traveled exten- 
sively, for there were hundreds of schol- 
ars, in various countries, who wanted to 
learn of him. His word went everywhere 
in what was then the Christian world. He 
was the first man with a competent in- 
tellect and profound spiritual insight to 
undertake to shape a systematic theology 
for the Christian movement. 


The Ordination of Origen 


He was well qualified for ordination as 
a presbyter of the Christian church—that 
is to be a member of the clergy. But 
while his own powers were growing, and 
while his influence was becoming domi- 
nant. among Christian thinkers, the 
Bishop of Alexandria became more and 
more jealous of him. This jealousy stood 
in the way of Origen’s ordination. But in 
the year 230, when Origen was forty-five 
years old, he was on a journey to Greece, 
following the land route through Pales- 
tine. There he was ordained a presbyter 
by bishops who were his devoted friends 
and great admirers. Word of this action, 
of course, was sent to other bishops 
throughout Christendom. 

Did the bishops in Palestine have the 
right to ordain Origen? How can that 
right be denied? But the bishop of Alex- 
andria was deeply resentful over this 
action. Did he have a right to control 
Origen? On what ground can that right 
be defended? The bishop of Alexandria 
called a synod and pronounced on Ori- 
gen a decree of banishment from Alex- 
andria. However, the Christian world 
was wide and Origen’s influence extended 
to its remotest boundaries. The bishop of 
Alexandria, Demetrius, then called an- 
other synod, composed of neighboring 
bishops, and secured the passing of a 
resolution declaring that Origen was de- 
prived of his status as a presbyter. Did 
Demetrius have the right and the power 
to take from Origen his ordination? This 
resolution was communicated to the 
bishops of Christendom. Some of the 
bishops sided with Demetrius and others 
became more intensely the supporters of 
Origen. 

In Palestine, the authorities of the 
Church sided with Origen, who, accord- 
ingly, went to Caesarea and established a 
flourishing school. He was called far and 
wide to give lectures, to instruct, to de- ~ 
cide debated questions and to make peace 
among disputants. Throughout his life 
he maintained serenity of mind, an un- 
abated enthusiasm for teaching, and an 
ardent devotion to the Christian faith. 


Henry Hallam Saunderson, minister of 
the First Parish (Unitarian) in Brighton, 
Mass., was the originator of “The Way- 
side Pulpit,’ now used by almost 300 
churches and in the Armed Forces. He is 
the author of His Word Was With Power, 
published by Beacon Press. — 


He asserted the right of men to think with freedom and originality 


_ He was a consecrated disciple of his Mas- 
ter, and sought to lead others to the same 
faith and devotion which inspired him- 
self. He died in 254—-seventeen centuries 
ago—after being tortured and impris- 
oned, in Tyre, but his influence lived 
after him. 


Turmoil along the Mediterranean 

In barest outline the man and his life 
are presented. Now let us endeavor to 
appreciate his influence on his times, and 
to understand the value of his thought, 
coming down even to the present time. 
This is not easy to do; but the effort to 
do it can be richly rewarding. 

Let us endeavor to see the world, and 
life in that world, in the time of Origen 
and the years before and after his physi- 
cal life. It was a time which called for a 
great work of spiritual and intellectual 
creation. There was vast turmoil among 
the religious and the philosophical people 
of the whole group of nations around 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Roman Em- 
pire was the dominant political-and mili- 
tary power of that world. But that Empire 
was moving toward its fall. Thoughtful 
people were asking this question: What 
will survive out of what makes our 
world? 

For centuries the spiritual genius of 
Israel had been developing, principally 
as the faith of her prophets which was 
continued and expanded in the life and 
teaching of the Man of Nazareth. But 
he had been crucified on a Roman cross. 
In the year 70 A.D. there was a frantic 
and fanatical revolt of the Jewish people 
against Rome. In a mood of frightful 
impatience, Rome, under Titus, wiped 
out that nation and dispersed the Jews. 
Greece continued her artistic and in- 
tellectual life, though she had been con- 
quered by Rome. 

In the midst of vast confusion, the 
Christian faith began to spread among 
the peoples. Jesus had said, “I am the 
Way, the Truth and the Life.” Many 
early disciples declared their adherence 
to the Christian movement simply by 
saying, We are of The Way. But Greek 
influence became dominant in Christian- 
ity, and philosophers found, in the Chris- 
tian religion, material for speculation. 
Soon the question was asked of Chris- 
tians, What do you believe? Later came 
the era of Roman domination in a large 
part of the Church, and the question was 
asked, Are you obedient, in thought and 
action, to the authority of the Church? 

When Origen lived there was, as yet, 
no centralized authority over the Chris- 
tian churches. The Papacy was yet to be 
developed. Orthodoxy was only gradually 
being shaped. As it developed, it came 
to be not only a set of beliefs but the 
_ surrender of thinking minds to an au- 
thority behind those beliefs. To this day, 


when the word creed is used it does not 
always convey merely the idea of a dec- 
laration of faith; it carries with it, for 
many people, the idea of a set of beliefs 
prescribed, and an authority to enforce 
acceptance of those beliefs. 

In the times of Origen there were men 
who were asking if it were possible to 
formulate a body of Christian doctrine in 
the face of which men might be judged 
as orthodox or heterodox. It is notable 
that Origen believed in the right of men 
to think with freedom and originality on 
all the great questions on which men 
were engaged. The Greek word from 
which we get our word heretic meant one 
who asserted and used his right to think 
freely. When Origen was working in 
Alexandria this spirit of freedom was 
maintained more fully there than in some 
other parts of the Christian world. 


Creating a new faith 

Origen wrote extensively in the en- 
deavor to interpret the Bible, both the 
Old Testament and the New. He entered 
into extensive debate as to what truth is 
contained in the Scriptures and by what 
principles those writings should be in- 
terpreted. Though he used the allegorical 
method in much of his Biblical exposi- 
tion, he sought to keep the entire book. 

Though there were churchmen, in 
Origen’s late years and also after his 
death, who sought to discredit his views, 
his influence could not be entirely erased. 
Arius, a Greek scholar, was born in 280 
A.D. and was a patriarch of the Chris- 
tian Church in Alexandria. He asserted 
vigorously views which he derived from 
Origen, adding much that was original 
with himself. 

Though Alexandria was still a center 
of more freedom of thought than some 
other areas, an advocate of strict ortho- 
doxy appeared there. Athanasius, another 
Greek scholar, was born in 296 A.D. He 
was still a young deacon of the Church 
there when he took up the task of op- 
posing Arius. The strife between these 
two men spread throughout Christendom, 
and was prolonged and bitter. 

The Roman Emperor Constantine, 
seeing the unmistakable signs of disinte- 
gration in his Empire, sought a unifying 
power in religion, and abruptly an- 
nounced the Christian faith as the official 
religion of the Empire. But he was 
alarmed over the ‘strife within Christen- 
dom. He called the Nicean Council, 
which met in 325 A.D., hoping to bring 
an end to the strife. In that Council the 
debate, principally between Arian and 
Athanasian factions, continued for two 
months. Constantine listened with grow- 
ing impatience. The major topic of dis- 
cussion was the nature of the personality 
of Jesus Christ. The doctrine of the 
Trinity was being hammered into shape. 


Arius insisted that what was recorded 
in the Gospels be used as the description 
of Jesus Christ. Athanasius demanded the 
right to go beyond Scripture in this 
quest, and deified the Man of Nazareth. 
He introduced the Greek word, homous- 
ios, to state that the Son was of identical 
reality with God the Father. Hence came 
the statement that the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth created the universe! 


A Fateful Decision 


Constantine, wearied by two months of 
wrangling, commanded the use of this 
word, and the writing of an exact creed. 
When this was done he dissolved the 
Council, and had the Creed of Nicaea 
sent to all the Bishops of Christendom, 
with the demand that they believe it and 
teach it. Thus there came into Christian- 
ity the Doctrine of the Trinity, with an 
authority behind it demanding that men 
accept it. 

Far from bringing about agreement 
and unity, the strife between Arius and 
Athanasius was intensified. Through the 
Arians the influence of Origen was per- 
petuated. But Origen’s followers were 
outnumbered; opponents of his views 
gained added authority; and, in the year 
533 a Council at Constantinople, under 
Justinian, declared Origen to have been 
heretical. His teaching was anathema- 
tized. 

There are difficulties in obtaining an 
exact knowledge of all that Origen taught. 
He wrote in Greek, of course, but Ru- 
finus translated much of his writings into 
Latin. Knowing, however, that there was 
a growing feeling that Origen was hereti- 
cal, Rufinus took the liberty of making 
changes in the works of Origen, aimed 
at making them more acceptable to or- 
thodox readers. But certain it is that in- 
tellectually and spiritually Origen towers 
above thousands of smaller men who set 
their views against his. And at no time 
in Christian history has orthodoxy been 
able to suppress completely the coura- 
geous determination of men to think for 
themselves as did Origen. 
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Partridge 


ina pear tree 


A Christmas message by Richard M. Steiner 


THOSE OF YOU who read The 
Christian Century, the leading liberal 
non-denominational Protestant weekly, 
are familiar with a columnist who signs 
himself, Simeon Styletes. 

In December of 1951 he had a column 
appropriate to the Christmas season. 
“Sir,” he wrote, “With Christmas com- 
ing up, may I remind you that there is 
no carol that offers more fun for a few 
people singing together, whether they 
can sing or not, than the old stand-by 
‘The Twelve Days of Christmas.’ 

“There is a fine lilt to it, and the fas- 
cination that children of all ages find in 
a cumulative song on the model of “The 
House that Jack Built,’ where the list of 
things to be remembered and repeated 
gets longer with each stanza and you get 
all out of breath and have a grand time.” 

(An old and universal carol in cele- 
bration of the twelve days from Christ- 
mas to Epiphany, the song begins: “The 
first day of Christmas, my true love sent 
to me, a partridge in a pear tree; the sec- 
ond day of Christmas, my true love sent 
to me, two turtle doves and a partridge 
in ja pean treeiv.ns <i:) 

“Nonsense? Not by a jugful of wassail. 
It is a profound philosophy of giving. It 
celebrates the high wisdom of completely 
inappropriate and largely useless gifts. 
And a good thing to remember just be- 
fore Christmas. A partridge in a pear 
tree—what on earth could one do with 
that? That’s the beauty of it! That makes 
it something to sing about! And folks 
have been singing about it for several 
hundred years. 


Floor mops and foot warmers 


“Would they have sung about a floor 
mop (highly appropriate for houseclean- 
ing) or a tea kettle or a foot warmer? 
Not much! 

“So take a suggestion for your shop- 
ping list. Give your true love an inap- 
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propriate gift. Don’t get grandma an- 
other lace cap or pair of woolen mittens. 
She has plenty already, and besides she 
hates the things. 

“Get her a little bottle of Chanel No. 
5 or a set of lipsticks or a pair of danc- 
ing slippers. That will boost her morale, 
make her feel she is still alive. As you 
reach for that fine book for your beloved 
pastor, the learned tome, Archaeology 
and the Bible, stay your hand. Reach 
over to the next counter and get him the 
New Yorker Book of Cartoons. There 
will be several cartoons by Peter Arno, 
highly inappropriate for the clergy. 
That’s the idea. There are few joys great- 
er than that of stepping out of character 
for a time. And I'll bet it will do a lot 
more for his sermons too. 

“And father—lay off the neckties and 
the conservative scarf. Get him a Lionel 
Electric train, appropriate for age nine. 
(All his own; Junior keep away!) Dad 
has always had a yen for one. And for 
your wife—well, that has me stumped, 
as usual. How about a—er—ah—Oh 
well, how about a partridge in a pear 
tree? It would be a surprise. 

“The best gifts of love are those which 
show a lovely lack of common sense. 
Flowers (they fade, don’t they?), a 
bracelet (invariably a nuisance). It is 
usually on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
that a husband gives a vacuum cleaner 
or a Mixmaster. 

“There is high precedent for all this. 
The first Christmas gift was highly in- 
appropriate—a Baby in a barn. Who 
wanted that? No one clapped his hands 
and said, ‘Goody, goody, just what I 
wanted!’ That is, no one except a few 
souls who could really see—Simeon and 
Anna in the Temple, some shepherds, 
His mother 

‘They were all looking for a king 

To slay their foes and lift them high. 

Thou cam’st a little baby thing 


To make a woman cry.’ 
Yours with a sprig of holly,” 
Simeon Stylites 


A baby in a barn 


On Christmas Day we shall be cele- 
brating the gift of a baby in a barn, the 
Christ Child in the Manger. That gift 
was really as inappropriate as a partridge 
in a pear tree, as inappropriate as the 
gifts of the Wise Men, the gold and 
frankincense and myrrh which, accord- 
ing to the legend, they laid at his feet 
as he lay in the manger. 

A lot of us have never been in a 
stable. It is a dirty place, a smelly place, 
and yet nothing of the dirt or the odors 
assault the nostrils as one reads the story 
of the nativity. 

We think about the hardhearted inn- 
keeper who turned the Holy Family 
away, and yet the inn could not be half 
so glorious as the barn has been pictured 
by poets and artists from the authors of 
the Gospels according to Matthew and 
Luke to the present day. The straw is 
always clean, the animals are sleek, 
sometimes a peacock perches on a rafter. 
According to the artist, what Jesus was 
to become was known to the world from 
the moment of his birth, which simply 
is not true. 

Some time ago I talked with a friend, 
a parishioner who has known a great 
deal of sorrow and trouble. Somehow or 
other the conversation got onto the sub- 
ject of Jesus. I’d like to quote what that 
parishioner said because while the lan- 
guage which was used is not the language 
of the pulpit, it revealed an understand- 
ing of the nature of Jesus which we 
ought to remember as we celebrate 
Christmas. 


‘He wasn’t a big guy’ 


“The whole trouble with Christmas,” 
my friend said, “is that it is all out of © 


To really be the children of God, we have to have a dream of the future 


focus. We’ve lost sight of what it is all 
about. We’ve gotten our wires crossed. 
We're not celebrating the birthday of a 
little Jewish fellow. We’re celebrating 
the fact that we’ve got a lot of money, 
and that it’s got to be spent so that we 
can all make more money. 

“If we do think of Jesus, we think of 
him all wrong. Artists and preachers try 
to make him out a big guy. I am sure 
he wasn’t a big guy. To me he’s always 
been a little Jew with a big idea, an idea 
so big that we only half understand it. 
And a lot of the churches and a lot of 
the preachers have it all wrong. They 
have him all decked out in white clothes, 
going around being pious when it says 
right in the Bible he hung around tav- 
erns and was a friend of the kind of 
people the preachers wouldn’t be caught 
dead talking to. I'll even bet he was a 
problem to his parents. 

“Maybe the reason the Bible is so 
silent about his childhood is because he 
was such a problem. But somewhere 
along the line he got hold of a big idea, 
an idea so big that if we all could get 
hold of it, we wouldn’t all be having the 
trouble that we’re having.” 

When my friend said this, I thought 
of the poem with which Simeon Stylites 
ended his column: 

They were all looking for a king 

To slay their foes and lift them high. 

Though cam’st a little baby thing 

To make a woman cry. 

Those lines are by the poet George 
McDonald, who saw Christmas in its 
true light. Because Christmas doesn’t 
have much meaning, really, unless we 
think of the little Christ Child as some- 
body like ourselves. 

Each of us was once a little baby thing 
who made a woman cry. There isn’t a 
person who wasn’t at some time or other 
the despair of his or her parents. We’ve 
all been naughty. We’ve all been diso- 
bedient, just as probably Jesus was 
naughty and Jesus was disobedient, but 
éveryone of us can have the great idea 
which made Jesus great and all of us 
can have other great ideas, too. 

Every mother and father from the 
beginning of time has looked at their 
little baby and wondered and hoped and 
prayed that that little baby would grow 
up to be a good person, who would give 
something in the way of work or in the 
way of an idea or in the way of love so 
that the world would be a little better 
or a great deal better for the child hav- 
ing been born. 

I wonder if you know what Jesus’s 
great idea was. It was simply this: that 
God is friendly to us, that God cares 
about us, that God loves us. 

That’s what Jesus meant when he 
taught his disciples to begin their prayer 
- with the words, “Our Father.” Because 


in a very special way we are his children. 
None of us would be alive, none of us 
would be celebrating Christmas if God 
had not given to us the gift of life. Now 
life is something that we don’t under- 
stand. We really don’t know what it is 
that makes things live. 

No scientist has ever been able to tell 
us what life is. Nor could any scientist 
without the help of God ever create any- 
thing which was alive. And that brings 
us straight back to the partridge in a 
pear tree because while that may seem 
to you to be something which is per- 
fectly nonsensical, I think it has a lot 
of meaning. 

A partridge is alive 

A partridge is alive and a pear tree 
is alive. A partridge flies and a pear 
tree bears fruit. And that’s what I think 
is the whole meaning of life as taught 
to us by Jesus. 

Long, long before men invented air- 
planes they enview the birds because the 
birds could get off the ground. They 
could go higher than men could go. And 
it was one of men’s dreams not only to 
get off the ground in the physical sense 
and to fly like a bird, but to be able to 
live above the physical necessities of life, 
to be able to think about other things 
than how to get food out of the earth 
and clothes on their hacks. 


Richard M. Steiner has been minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Port- 
land, Oregon, since 1934. A former 
newspaperman and English teacher, he 


has been active in civic affairs. This 
article is adapted from his Christmas 
address, to the Portland church, written 
in 1952, and repeated by request in 1953. 


They wanted what we call ideals. They 
wanted to be happy together, to be help- 
ful to each other, to love each other, to 
stop fighting each other. It is all a part 
of the Christmas story, the song of the 
angels who according to the legend are 
like human beings except that they have 
wings, who sang, “Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” 

And we see in the life of Jesus that 
great idea of peace on earth, good will 
to men, but we see something more. We 
see the vear tree, a tree that bears fruit. 
It is an old idea of men that a tree is 
only good for what grows from it and 
that a man is good only for what grows 
from his life. 

The very first psalm says that “He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season.” And Jesus spoke of it 
when he said, “A good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit and an evil tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit.” 

That which a good man produces is 
good. That which a bad man produces 
is bad. All of us ought to be good and 
bring forth good fruit. It is hard some- 
times, just as hard for grown-ups as it is 
for children. 

There is a line in our liturgy which is 
true for every one of us. “Temptations 
gain a shameful power, and the good 
that is in us droops and fades.” 

No one of us, I am sure, can be good 
all the time, but all of us, I am sure, 
can be good most of the time and that’s 
what we try to be. But we have to try 
hard. Often it seems to us that it is 
easier to be bad than it is to be good. 
And that’s just as true for grown-ups 
as it is for children, more true, really, 
because grown-ups don’t have anyone to 
say to them, “Don’t do this and don’t 
do that,” except the voice of their own 
conscience, and that is the voice of God. 

I hope that everyone of us will find 
under the Christmas tree a partridge in 
a pear tree, something to remind us that 
in order to really be the children of God 
we have to have a dream of the future, 
an ideal to live for, a desire to be some- 
thing worthwhile and remind us, too, 
that what we make of our lives, that 
what grows out of our lives ought to be 
good, 

Now it doesn’t really have to be a 
partridge in a pear tree. It can be a pair 
yor shiny rubbers or mittens or a new tie 
Or a vacuum cleaner, if we can look 
beyond the usefulness of the gift to the 
love of those who gave it to us—because 
the real meaning of the partridge in the 
pear tree is love, because if God didn’t 
love us, we wouldn’t have ideals, we 
wouldn’t have dreams, we wouldn’t want 
peace on earth, and if God didn’t love 
us, it wouldn’t be possible for us to be 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Aryan Blood— 


(Continued from page 11) 


strictions but there has been no corres- 
ponding improvement in practice. One 
such fraternity, Kappa Delta Rho, struck 
out the written exclusions then substi- 
tuted a secret ritual that restored them. 
Others with no restrictive clauses, like 
Phi Kappa Psi and Phi Sigma Kappa, 
have suspended chapters for violating 
tradition by pledging “non-Aryans.” 

More success has attended the reform 
efforts of college administrations. Dart- 
mouth intends to meet the problem head- 
on by requiring the elimination of dis- 
criminatory standards in fact as well as 
on paper. This raises the difficult ques- 
tion of how to assure compliance. The 
college does not intend to require a rep- 
resentative membership, for this would 
limit the chapter’s freedom of choice. 
However, Dartmouth will make a case- 
by-case determination where it suspects 
that prejudice is at work. 

At the University of Connecticut, four 
fraternities were recently forced to sever 
their national ties in order to comply 
with a University ban on discriminatory 
policies. Amherst, Princeton (eating 
clubs), Chicago, and two or three state 
universities have completely ended dis- 
crimination. 

Only a few schools have taken so firm 
a stand according to a survey of 125 
“fraternity colleges” by the National 
Committee on Fraternities in Education. 
A more typical position, held by perhaps 
two dozen schools, bans new discrimina- 
tory societies, but permits those already 
on campus to remain provided they 
make a “sincere effort” either to reform 
their parent organizations or to gain 
freedom of action. Although 80 per cent 
of college presidents were on record op- 
posing racial and religious fraternity re- 
strictions, three-quarters of the schools 
surveyed had done nothing to achieve 
this goal. 


Is ‘selectivity’ a right? 

Those who defend discriminatory poli- 
cies argue that “selectivity” in member- 
ship is the inherent right of voluntary 
groups. Since each fraternity strives for 
a “distinctive” character, the argument 
runs, it should have the right to exclude 
those who do not “fit” into the group. 

The answer, of course, is that true 
distinctiveness is based on mutuality of 
interests and achievement and _ has 
nothing to do with race or religion. At 
Princeton, one of the student clubs is 
nicknamed “The Christers” because of 
its overriding interest in moral and 
spiritual values. Yet Jewish students are 
among the members, since a particular 
religion is not a qualification. At Am- 
herst, every student may join some fra- 
ternity if he wishes. Hamilton College is 
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also striving for total student participa- 
tion in fraternity life. 

Evidently, distinctiveness can be 
achieved without exclusion for at none 
of these excellent schools is exclusion 
tolerated. Significantly, at none of these 
campuses is there a Negro, Jewish or 
Catholic fraternity as such. And a more 
representative student body has been at- 
tracted to these colleges. 

The most vigorous and successful ef- 
forts at reform, to date, have come 
neither from the colleges nor the national 
fraternities but from the student mem- 
bers themselves. Dr. Henry Merritt 
Wriston, president of Brown University, 
has observed that racial and religious re- 
strictions would disappear if left to the 
students. This view is corroborated by a 
nation-wide survey which revealed 60 
per cent of college students oppose such 
discrimination while only 20 per cent 
favor it. An additional 20 per cent ad- 
vocate limitations based on quotas. 
Some 86 per cent of Dartmouth students 
voted this spring in favor of a campus 
anti-bias fraternity program. 

At Amherst and Williams several ma- 
jor fraternities disaffiliated from their 
national organizations after defying dis- 
criminatory clauses. At Rhode Island 
University the Alpha Xi Delta sorority 
pledged a Narragansett Indian girl and 
resigned from the national group when 
ordered to cancel her pledge. The resig- 
nation forced a change in sorority policy. 
But in most cases unfortunately, this 
student pressure from within local chap- 
ters is usually insufficient alone to over- 
come the resistance of intrenched alumni 
groups. Only when reinforced by deter- 
mined college administrations have the 
students been able to retain major gains. 

The President of Dartmouth, Dr. John 
S. Dickey, epitomizes the view of those 
administrators who believe that the col- 
leges cannot sit benignly on the sidelines 
while the unequal contest between alumni 
and students continues. He has said: 
“This college neither teaches nor prac- 
tices religious’ or racial prejudice and I 
do not believe it can long permit certain 
national fraternities through their charter 
provisions or national policies to impose 
prejudice on Dartmouth men.” 

Eleven colleges have shown the way. 
Amherst, the University of Connecticut, 
Princeton, and the four municipal col- 
leges under the New York City Board of 
Higher Education (City, Brooklyn, 
Hunter, and Queens) have gone far to- 
ward the elimination of racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, and Wisconsin have set important 
target dates to be reached in six years. 
The University of Chicago policy be- 
comes operative this year. Their example 
has lighted the clear road ahead for wise 
and farsighted college administrations 
who wish to remove a long standing 
blight on the fraternity system, the col- 
leges, and the nation. 


‘Silent Night, Holy Night’ 


The forest was quite still—as still as 
a morning in August, when the night 
mist rises from the lake and the round 
red ball of the sun is just beginning to 
shine through. The forest was as still as 
that, and yet more still. There was not 
even the silent motion of mist drifting 
away, nor the occasional sound of a bird 
on the wing, nor the far-off clump, clump 
of man busy at his endless tasks. Here 
in the forest the stillness was total. You 
might say it was like a photograph, ex- 
cept that the forest and the world around 
it lived, while the best picture is a thing 
that is dead. 

As stillness seems yet more still in the 
darkness, so it was here; for night hung 
overhead and lay all about like a shroud. 
And snow was there—deep, soft snow 
on every bough and twig and pine needle 
—snow like a carpet of diamonds rolled 
out on the forest floor—snow on every- 
thing, so light and fine, a breath would 
blow it away. How utterly motionless 
and how utterly soundless it all was. 
Overhead, the infinite cosmic dust we 
call the stars stood still too, or so it 
seemed, and caught the crystals of the 
snow with pinpoints of ethereal light. 

Whoever has known such stillness— 
and who has not — knows why Franz 
Griber’s simple hymn, “Silent Night,” is 
one of the most beloved of all the Christ- 
mas carols. Not alone does the grace. of 
his melody enthrall us: we respond yet 
more to the poetry and mystery in his 
thought that Christ was born on a night 
as still as those he knew at first hand 
in the forests of Germany in winter. 

Was that night so long ago stormy or 
was it calm? No one knows anything 
about the weather on the night when 
Christ was born. The Bible does not say, 
and we have no other way of knowing. 
Yet all men seem to be agreed that the 
night was still. The traditions of Christ- 
mas have fixed it forever. “O little town 
of Bethlehem, how still we see thee lie,” 
wrote Phillips Brooks. Christmas is like 
that. Down the ages it has continued to 
gather to itself those things that belong 
there by virtue of their own intrinsic 
belonging. So it is with the silence of 
Christmas night—it must have been so— 
as still as the forest in winter when the 
sky is bright with stars and new snow as 
soft as a summer mist lies everywhere 
around. 

DUNCAN HOWLETT 
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THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL: Its 
Place in Harvard University and in 
American Culture. 

By Conrad Wright, Sydney E. Ahlstrom, 
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L. Sperry, and George Huntston Williams. 
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This collaborative study is the first full- 
length history of the Divinity School. It goes 
back to the earliest days at Harvard, long be- 
fore the Divinity School was established, and 
brings the story up to the presidency of 
Nathan Pusey. In many ways, it is the story 
of American culture from Puritan days to the 
present—full of lively and muscular contro- 
versy, replete with the Great Debates of the 
times. 


The period up to 1811 is covered by the 
editor; 1811-1840 by Conrad Wright; the 
period up to the reorganization under Presi- 
dent Eliot in the 1880s by Sydney Ahlstrom; 
and the period from Eliot to Pusey by Levering 
Reynolds and Ralph Lazzaro. The late Willard 
Sperry contributed a chapter on student his- 
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Asked by the World’s Religions. 


By Floyd Ross and Tynette Wilson Hills. 


Here is a simply-told introduction for teen- 
age and older readers to the basic questions of 
mankind and the answers given by all the 
major religions of the world. What happens 
after death? What is the meaning of human 
life? How did we get here? What is the dif- 
ference between “right” and “wrong”? What 
is the nature of God? 


Holding that no one religion has all the an- 
swers, this book examines the teachings of 
Brahmanism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Shinto- 
ism, Taoism, Confucianism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, and invites the reader to accept 
the answers which can be made a part of his 
own experience, since “no parent or teacher 
can live for us.” Latest addition to the New 
Beacon Series on Religious Education. 

266 pages $3.50 
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to Unittarianism 
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ism and why it’s different from other religious movements?” 
35¢ @ “Do you have a comprehensive—but brief—digest of 
Unitarian beliefs for classes in comparative religions?” 
@ “Is there a text available for our seminar for new church 
$1.50 members?” THESE ARE THE QUESTIONS YOU ASKED 
—AND HERE IS THE ANSWER—the first easy-to-read, 
easy-to-handle book on the important questions people ask 
about Unitarianism. Editor Harry B. Scholefield has selected 
outstanding Unitarian leaders to present compact and concise 
interpretations of Unitarian history, beliefs, worship, re- 
ligious education, organization, social action. 


(paper) 


(hard cover) 


CHAPTERS BY: 

e Harry C. Meserve 
e Jacob Trapp 
Ernest W. Kuebler 


e Homer A. Jack 
e Harry B. Scholefield 
Dale Dewitt 


Frederick May Eliot 


Order your copy today. You may want to order several copies to pass along 
to friends who have shown interest in the Unitarian movement. 


NEW 
FORMAT! 


With A POCKET GUIDE 
TO UNITARIANISM, the 
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| et-book size series for 
| your convenience. 
PPOTTTTTTTTITITTTT itt rite eee | The book measures 


41/, x 7% and can be 
easily slipped into 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


A.U.A. envoy reports 


British Unitarianism healthy but depressed; 


visit shows interest in experimentation 


I visited 25 cities in England, North 
Wales, and Scotland; preached in 11 Uni- 
tarian pulpits; made 7 speeches at Unitarian 
meetings; enjoyed numerous night lodgings 
and special meals with very hospitable Uni- 
tarian ministers and church officials. 

Now—no more statistics! When this six 
weeks’ tour was arranged last winter be- 
tween the General Assembly of Great 
Britain and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, I thought I was merely taking 
official greetings from our Unitarians to 
their Unitarians—on the “giving” end of a 
good will tour, so to speak. As it turned 
out, I seemed to be on the receiving end. 
Much as I tried to impress them with our 
fellow feelings and sense of mutual under- 
standing and common interests, I was in- 
variably overwhelmed by their warm wel- 
comes, cordial expressions, and courteous 
receptions. It was very evident that they 
were eager for visitations from overseas and 
hungry for confirmation of what they had 
been hearing about “all the wonderful 
things you Unitarians are accomplishing 
over there.” 


Not money alone 


Some of their vague impressions had to 
be corrected or brought down to earth. For 
example, it is not money alone that has en- 
abled us to make some progress. Nor is the 
growth in churches entirely the result of 
frightened reaction to the bogey of Com- 
munism. Nor are we all humanists. Nor is 
humanism a form of atheism. Nor has our 
“material prosperity dulled our spiritual 
vigor.” 

After all, their information was bound to 
be impressionistic about everything going on 
over here. Politically, they were contradict- 
ing themselves in demanding a consistent 
American international policy clearly and 
bluntly defined, on the one hand, and then, 
on the other, in objecting to any positive 
leadership based on our position of strength. 
Theologically, they are more overwhelm- 
ingly Christo-centric—on the surface—and 
yet when I tried to explain to them what 
religious humanism means to us, I was met 
with constant expressions of agreement and 
appreciation. Liturgically, they seemed 
bound by slavish following of the earlier 
Martineau and the later General Assembly 
Orders of Worship, and yet they welcomed 
freely original and extempore prayers in- 
stead of the collects in the book read over 
and over again. The two “lessons” were 
conventionally from the Bible and yet they 
accepted the substitution of poetry and 
modern prose not only with good grace but 
with marked enthusiasm and expressed ap- 
proval. (“Where did you get that? May we 
have a copy?”) There was an interesting 
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By Raymond Johnson 


mixture of shocked surprise at our Re- 
ligious Education Curriculum philosophy 
and vociferous agreement with the thinking 
that inevitably leads to its implementation in 
the books we are producing. 

All of this—and more—makes me wary 
about forming any conclusions on the basis 
of a mere six weeks’ tour. At the Annual 
Meeting of ministers at Great Hucklow, I 
thought at first that the scholastic and aca- 
demic trend might be interfering with the 
prime consideration of meeting the daily 
religious needs of the people in a parish, 
that the sermons might be theological dis- 
quisitions instead of helpful suggestions for 
everyday living. As the four-day conference 
progressed, however, I sensed an undercur- 
rent of healthy conflict on this point. Later 
on in my visiting I came upon churches very 
much alive and rapidly growing, where old 
and young were working actively together 
and were finding in their religion a con- 
stant source of inspiration. 


One word is ‘apathy’ 


Such a visit does not justify pontifical 
generalizations about the state of things in 
British Unitarianism, especially as I had to 
preach wherever I went and sadly missed 
the privilege of hearing their ministers. I 
did search earnestly for a word or words to 
describe prevailing moods. They gave me 
one word themselves over and over again: 
“apathy.” They are somewhat depressed. 
Wherever we traveled we saw great holes, 
blocks where houses had been, huge gashes 
in cathedrals and public buildings. Most of 
the rubble is cleared away, but after more 
than ten years they still lack the money or 
the enterprise or the required permit from 
the government to start over. Rationing is 
gone, but the available supplies are still 
limited and money scarce to buy what there 
is. The top salaries of the most successful 
Unitarian ministers in the largest churches 
are less than the beginning salaries of our 
young men just out of seminaries. Many 
large Unitarian church edifices accommo- 
date only a feeble sprinkling of worshippers. 
Some of the men are finding their self- 
justification in a display of learning. Some 
are reading the “collects” and following the 
order of worship without enthusiasm, dog- 
gedly doing their duty. Then suddenly you 
come upon an undaunted minister doing a 
job that I wish our own ministers could 
observe and follow. 

I come back with a feeling of deep sym- 
pathy for the obstacles our British Unitarian 
brethren are facing and overcoming. I come 
back depressed by the meagerness of their 
creature-comforts. I come back with the 
highest admiration for their spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion. I wish all our young 


men could have a chance to see at first 
hand how their British opposite numbers 
work from day to day; two church services 
a Sunday, and two or three parishes to 
serve because of inadequate supply of min- 
isters (and their two seminaries at Man- 
chester and Oxford turning out one-fourth, 
or less, of what we do annually). .- 


Two-a-Sunday schedule 


They gave me a sample of how they 
work! At Leeds I addressed the District 
Meeting of ministers on Saturday morning, 
preached the sermon at the District dele- 
gates’ service in the early afternoon, and 
gave the principal. speech to the annual 
meeting in the evening, and preached at 
Leeds Sunday morning and at York in the 
evening. That two-a-Sunday schedule was 
almost uniform throughout my visit. 

Mrs. Johnson and I made many friends 
we hope to be privileged to meet again and 
again. We cannot get over the unfailing 
warmth and friendliness with which they 
entertained us in their homes. I am sure it 
is wise to avoid trying to make any con- 
clusive comments about them and about 
British Unitarianism, but I am absolutely 
certain about only one conclusion. This 
kind of exchange of visits is exceedingly 
worthwhile and anyone on either side of the 
ocean who is privileged to make such a 
visit will be extremely fortunate and will 
remember it all his life. 

(Raymond B. Johnson is director of the 
department of the ministry of the American 
Unitarian Association.) 


THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 


A national magazine 


published quarterly by 
Unitarian Christian Fellowship 


PURPOSE: To strengthen the common 
bond of fellowship and good-will between 
our churches with special emphasis upon 
the liberal Unitarian convenant—“In the 
love of truth and the spirit of Jesus Christ 
we unite in the worship of God and service 
to man.” 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription 


The Unitarian Christian 
102 Mt. Vernon St. 


Boston 8, Mass. 


LENO A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. 

The Christmas work, made possible by 
interested friends, extends from Maine to 
Alabama. Bright cards with a crisp bill en- 
closed carry cheer to many lonely men and 
women. Children in isolated places are made 
happy by toys and candy sent at this season. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 

Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 

Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


Religious controversy is news; papers show 
‘needless timidity’ in avoiding editorial comment 


THERE IS A NEWSPAPER I know of— 
a good newspaper, too—in a state where a 
perennial issue in the legislature is the ques- 
tion of legalizing birth control practices by 
the medical profession. Although this issue 
has been the subject of keen contest and 
lively debate year after year in the state, 
the newspaper for a long time never ex- 
pressed any editorial opinion about it. The 
reason was, quite simply, that the editor 
believed doctors should be permitted to 
practice and teach birth control, but the 
publisher was afraid of the reaction of the 
Roman Catholic Church and Roman Catho- 
lic readers and advertisers if the paper said 
so. 

There came a year when the issue cropped 
up again, and the publisher was in Europe. 
The editor took his job in his hands, printed 
an editorial backing the permissive legisla- 
tion, and sat back waiting for the roof to 
fall in on him. The paper got just two let- 
ters and one phone call in protest. 


‘We can’t take the chance’ 


So the next time the thing came up, the 
editor wrote himself another editorial along 
the same line, took it to the publisher, and 
told him what had happened the year he had 
been in Europe. Since there hadn’t been any 
violent reaction that time, the editor said— 
in fact, almost no reaction at all—he sup- 
posed it was okay to go ahead this time. 
No, said the publisher, it wasn’t okay. He 
felt the same way about the issue the editor 
did, but “we just can’t take the chance.” 

This true story illustrates rather neatly 
the widespread but quite needless timidity 
with which many papers approach news 
involving religious controversy. 

By “religious controversy,” I don’t mean 
pure doctrinal dispute. In fact, we think one 
of the prerequisites for successful news- 
paper handling of the sort of religious con- 
troversy I have in mind is to avoid, so far 
as possible, matters of straight church doc- 
trine. 

What I do mean by “religious contro- 
versy” is the type of news that develops 
when the activity, or the creed, or simply 
the point of view of a particular church or 
a particular religious group comes into con- 
flict with other and different attitudes in the 
field of secular affairs. 

This can happen in a great variety of 
ways. It can happen when Catholics oppose 
birth control legislation or Christian Scien- 
tists oppose fluoridation of the water supply, 
because then questions of public health are 
involved. It can happen when religious 
groups—Catholic in some areas, Protestant 
in others—push released-time programs for 
the schools, because then questions of public 
education are involved. It can happen when 
the Jewish community adopts a position on 
relations between Israel and the Arab states, 
because then questions of foreign policy are 
involved. It can even happen about the 
movies, when such films as “Martin Luther” 
or “The Robe” came to town, because there 
straight questions of newspaper practice are 
involved. 
~ Now any newspaper must, of course, deal 
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By Sevellon Brown, 3rd 


with all these problems, at least in its news 
columns. And I personally believe that any 
paper that’s worth its salt will want to deal 
with most of them as well on its editorial 
page. Certainly any paper which doesn’t 
have opinions about public health and public 
education and foreign policy isn’t much of 
a paper. But the sheet which does have such 
opinions, yet hesitates to express them for 
fear of offending one or another religious 
element among its clientele, is (it seems to 
me) worse still. Such a paper is not only 
cowardly; it’s downright foolish. 

It’s my considered opinion that any news- 
paper boss who is afraid of alienating read- 
ers or advertisers by the straightforward 
handling of news or the vigorous expres- 
sion of editorial opinion when religious 
viewpoints impinge upon public affairs is 
seeing things under the bed. 

If a newspaper is going to tackle stories 
involving religious controversy without hesi- 
tation or timidity, there is one thing it has 
got to have first—the confidence of its read- 
ers in its fairness and impartiality as be- 
tween various religious elements. You can’t, 
of course, convince every reader of your 
fairness, no matter how hard you try. Just 
the other morning, I got in the same mail 
one letter addressed to “the editor of the 
Protestant Journal,” and another accusing 
me of “running a papist sheet.” And both 
letters, believe it or not, were about the 
same subject—The McCarran Act! 


A good shake 


No, the bigots we shall always have with 
us. But the bulk of newspaper readers are 
essentially reasonable people over the long 
run. They’ll howl plenty when you tread on 
their pet opinions—especially religious opin- 
ions. But if they see that you don’t hesitate 
to tangle with other groups as well as with 
theirs, they won’t do anything more than 
howl. And if they know from experience 
that they can get as good a shake as the 
other guy—a fair hearing, decent coverage, 
and reasonable cooperation on their special 
projects—they’'ll keep on reading you no 
matter how loudly they cuss you out on 
occasions. 

Something over a year ago, the issue of re- 
leased time for religious instruction of public 
school children came to a head in Provi- 
dence. A public meeting on the matter 
demonstrated very clearly that the project 
was strongly favored by Roman Catholics, 
and strongly opposed by Protestants and 
Jews. The school committee scheduled a 
meeting one week later to make a final de- 
cision. Now it happens that all seven mem- 
bers of the Providence School Committee 
are Roman Catholics. The Journal-Bulletin, 
in a brief, calm editorial, pointed out the 
implications of this situation, and proposed 
that the committee should do what a judge 
would do when he found himself Sitting on 
a case in which he had a special interest— 
disqualify itself and put the decision up to 
the voters in a school referendum that al- 
ready had been scheduled. 

It seemed to me—and still seems so—that 
this was not only a proper course for the 


paper to follow, but an essential one. A 
released-time program has important impli- 
cations for the public school system. The 
public school system is something with 
which the paper has not only a right but a 
duty to concern itself. 

But I wasn’t too much surprised at the 
reaction that followed. The very next day, 
we got a letter from the same monsignor 
who had spoken for the released-time pro- 
gram at the public meeting, blasting our 
editorial as “misrepresentative of fact, legal- 
ly untenable, palpably illogical and patently 
biased.” 

This raised another question. Some of 
my colleagues thought we should print the 
letter without comment. I didn’t, because 
I thought silence might be misconstrued as 
confession of fear or error. So we printed 
the monsignor’s letter in full, and along 
with it a second editorial replying in detail, 
but still calmly. 

What came of it all? The school com- 
mittee met as scheduled, voted as expected 
—unanimously—and we have released time 
operating in Providence today. But the 
Journal-Bulletin is still operating, also. 


Laid out in lavender 


This type of controversy usually is local 
in nature, but not invariably. A while back 
we carried some interesting stories by a 
reliable correspondent recounting the status 
and viewpoint of Arab refugees around the 
borders of Israel. About the same time, we 
said editorially that we thought American 
policy in that part of the world had been 
unduly influenced by political consideration 
of the Jewish vote at home, and that a 
policy based on objective interpretation of 
American interests in the Middle East would 
take more account of the Arab viewpoint. 

Letters from Jewish readers flooded in, 
damning our correspondent and laying out 
the editorial writers in lavender. Delega- 
tions from the local Jewish community 
descended upon us to tell us how wrong we 
were. But we stuck to our guns, because 
we thought we were right, and even if we 
didn’t have any discernible impact on 
State Department policy in the Middle East, 
the walls of the Journal building weren’t 
toppled by the noise, either. 

Religious controversy doesn’t always cen- 
ter around such weighty issues as public 
education or foreign policy. It can crop up 
out of such a surprisingly prosaic business 
as publicity for a movie, and it can cause 
just as much hurrah. 

The first 3-D movie shown in Providence 
was “The Robe.” The fact that it was the 
first gave it, we thought, some news value. 
Additionally, the theater staged a sort of 
bush-league Hollywood opening, complete 
with searchlights, police lines, celebrities of 
a sort, and so forth, which caused quite a 
commotion and drew a big crowd. Mem- 
bers of our Catholic community were prom- 
inent in the festivities. Without any prod- 
ding from anyone, on either commercial or 
sectarian grounds, we played it for what we 
thought it was worth—a color story and a 
couple of pictures, in addition to the normal 
movie review (which, incidentally, didn’t 
have much to say for the picture). 

A little while later, “Martin Luther” hit 
our town. It played a neighborhood theater 
up in the residential section—the kind of 
house that specializes in foreign films, re- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


Hark! the bells ringing! 
In the deep night, in the depth of the winter of Man, 
Lo! once more the son is born. 


O agelong, not in Nazareth alone, 

Nor now today—but through all ages of the past, 
The bells of Christmas ringing: 

The Saviour-music like a dream from heaven 
Touching the slumbering heart. 


Sweet promise which the people with unerring instinct cling to! 
O winter sun arising never more to set! 
O Nature slowly changing, slow transforming to the hearts 
of men, 
Shrine of the soul, shrine of the new-born god—of Man 
himself. 
—Edward Carpenter 


And there were in the same country shepherds | 


Tonight is Christmas Eve. The story of that evening long ago 
is written in our hearts: 
And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 


The great messianic dream of Israel came to them as the voice 
of a messenger of God: 
Fear not, for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. 


And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest! 
And on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 


And this shall be a sign unto you, ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger: 
The Idea of the Holy, 
the sense of the sacred, 
that which awakens wonder 
and worship and profoundest reverence, 
came and hovered over an infant, 
came and suffused a human birth 
with the wonder and glory of the divine. 


But Mary kept all these things, 
and pondered them in her heart 


The kingdom of God is like unto a sower who went forth 
to sow, and some of the seed fell upon good ground. 


It is like unto a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, 
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and sowed in his field, which indeed is the least of all seeds: 
but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs. 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman 
took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a new-born babe. 


I Have Lighted the Candles, Mary 


I have lighted the candles, Mary... 
How softly breathes your little son 


My wife has spread the table 

With our best cloth. There are apples, 
Bright as red clocks, upon the mantel. 
The snow is a weary face at the window. 
How sweetly does He sleep 


“Into this bitter world, O Terrible Huntsman!” 
I say, and she takes my hand—*Hush, 
You will wake Him.” 


The taste of tears is on her mouth 

When I kiss her. I take an apple 

And hold it tightly in my fist; 

The cold, swollen face of war leans in the window. 


They are blowing out the candles, Mary... 
The world is a thing gone mad tonight. 
O hold Him tenderly, dear Mother, 
For His is a kingdom in the hearts of men. 
—Kenneth Patchen 


Prayer 


We give thanks this day for him who said, “The kingdom 
of heaven is within you” and “Except ye become as little 
children (able to walk in newness of life) ye shall in nowise 
enter into the kingdom.” 


We give thanks for the message that “he that hateth his 
brother walketh in darkness, and the light is not in him” and 
“he that loveth is born of God.” — 


May the tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people, 
sing in our hearts this day the angel-music of peace on earth, 
good will to men. May we adore with the shepherds and the 
magi of old. May the most beautiful legend in the world, en- 
closing the grandest truth, find deeper realization in our hearts 
this day: that the vision of highest good has come forth from 
the human heart, that as a grain of mustard seed grows into a 
great tree, in which the birds of the air may find shelter, it 
shall grow from small beginnings into the realitv of the king- 
dom of God throughout the world. 


Benediction 


Holy is the true light 
and passing wonderful, 
which is the radiance within 
of reverent love. 


May it shine forth in our darkness 
ever stronger and brighter, 
and lead us and all men 
into the way of peace. 


/ 
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Unitarians win federal, state, local political offices 
Senate representation tripled; four house members chosen in election 


3 OUT OF 96: Unitarians who will serve in the new Senate are, left to right, Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, Roman Hruska of Ne- 
braska, and Norris Cotton of New Hampshire. Mr. Hruska and Mr. Cotton are filling “short term” seats. 


All over the country in state capitals, 
cities, and towns, Unitarian candidates were 
among those running for offices in the fall 
elections. Many found out during the long 
evening of November 2 that they had been 
successful. 

In the new Senate, 3 of the 96 members 
will be Unitarians—a large representation 
for a denomination which includes only 1 
out of every 1,600 citizens in _ the 
United States. Leverett Saltonstall was the 
only Unitarian in the upper house before 
the election; now Roman Hruska of Ne- 
braska and Norris Cotton of New Hamp- 
shire have joined him. There are also two 
“Unitarian husbands”: Senator Paul Doug- 
las of Illinois, who has described himself 
as “three-quarters a Unitarian,’ and Ore- 
gon’s Richard Neuberger, whose wife is a 
long-standing member of the First Unitarian 
church of Portland. The two “Unitarians by 
marriage” are Democrats; the others are 
Republicans. 

In Massachusetts, Mr. Saltonstall, run- 
ning for a third term as senator, led Foster 
Furcolo by 45,000 votes in a close election, 
the outcome of which no pollster had pre- 
dicted with confidence. His margin was 
one-third of what it was in 1948. 

The election of Representative Hruska 
was to fill an unexpired term left by the 
death of Nebraska’s Senator Hugh Butler. 
Mr. Hruska has served in the House for 
two years as a “75% Eisenhower Republi- 
can.” He is an active Unitarian, having 
served one term as director of the American 
‘Unitarian Association, and one as chair- 
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man of the Iowa Unitarian Association. 
Mrs. Hruska has been president of the 
Women’s Alliance in Omaha. 

Norris Cotton was elected in New Hamp- 
shire to fill the “short term” seat formerly 
held by the late Charles W. Tobey. Mr. 
Cotton won an exciting primary race last 
spring over two older and more conserva- 
tive members of the Republican Party. 

In a much publicized campaign against 
Joseph Meek, a McCarthy supporter, Sena- 
tor Douglas was re-elected in Illinois by 
more than 200,000 votes. 

In Oregon, Republican incumbent Guy 
Cordon was upset from his Senate seat by 
Richard Neuberger, who will be the first 
Democrat in 40 years to represent his 
state in the upper house. Attention of the 
whole country focussed on this contest, as 
late election results gave first Cordon and 
then Neuberger the lead. The political 
leadership of the Senate was swinging in 
the balance. With Wayne Morse, a co- 
Oregonian, voting independently with the 
Democrats, the election of Neuberger gave 
the Democrats control. Mr. Neuberger, a 
veteran of several terms in the state senate 
and author of several books, interprets his 
vote as a criticism of the Administration’s 
conservation policy. 

Four out of the six Unitarian candidates 
for seats in the House of Representatives 
waged successful campaigns. 

In Massachusetts, Richard Wigglesworth 
was re-elected, while Angier Goodwin lost 
his campaign. Thomas Curtis of Missouri 
won on the Republican ticket, as did Daniel 


Reed of New York. W. Beverly Carter, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, lost his bid for election. 
A Republican candidate, he was the first 
Negro ever chosen to run for the House in 
his district. 

New York papers carried articles about 
the victory of Democrat Harrison A. Wil- 
liams in New Jersey’s 6th district. He won 
by 21,000 votes, despite the fact that the 
district is heavily Republican and a second 
Democratic candidate was also trying for 
the office. Mr. Williams has been the first 
Democrat ever to represent the 6th district 
in Congress. He endorsed the record and 
stand of G.O.P. candidate Clifford Case in 
the campaign, and pledged to support Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s “original policies.” 

Among the interesting contests involving 
Unitarians in local politics was that of 
Donald C. Rubel for a vacancy on the city 
council of Philadelphia. Mr. Rubel, a life- 
long Republican, was endorsed by the Dem- 
ocratic party and ran on their ticket. He 
insisted throughout the campaign that: he 
remained a Republican on the state and 
national levels, but was protesting against 
the city Republican organization. The sur- 
prise decision of the local Democratic party 
was related to Rubel by Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., a friend and fellow-Unitarian. 

Unitarians were active in state elections. 
Among these: John Ely Jr. for state repre- 
sentative in Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Gertrude 
Lynch of Providence for state representa- 
tive; Joseph Avellone of Cleveland, Ohio, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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CO-POLITICIANS: Senator and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Neuberger leaving the Oregon State 
House. 


for state senate; C. G. McCormack of Han- 
ford, Wash., for state representative, and 
Mrs. Richard Neuberger for state repre- 
sentative (third term). (Her husband, dis- 
cussing the family loyalty to the Demo- 
cratic party in a strictly Republican land, 
said: “Evidently martyrdom suits our per- 
sonalities. We enjoy being caribou in tim- 
ber-wolf terrain. It gives us a sense of high 
adventure and derring-do.” ) 

Among local campaigning Unitarians 
were Roberta Brown for City Council and 
Ruth Monohon for school committee in 
Providence; Mrs. A. N. Robertson and J. W. 
Mclssac for alderman, in Winnepeg; Purty- 
man for Board of Education in Phoenix; 
Mr. Leon Smith for county superintendent 
of schools, in Omaha; Mr. Elton Luckhart 
for state central committeeman in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


18 talks in 5 days for 
Chicago Uni-Uni visitors 


On a joint tour in October to promote 
Unitarian-Universalist friendship in the 
Chicago area, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, 
general superintendent of the Universalist 
Church of America, spoke to women’s 
groups, fellowships, churches, the Chicago 
Liberal Ministers Association, and _ the 
Meadville Theological School, for a total 
of eighteen addresses. The visit was planned 
by the Chicago Area Conference of Reli- 
gious Liberals. 

At a banquet which launched the tour, 
300 people from the Chicago area witnessed 
the presentation of two awards for distinc- 
tion and service: one to Dr. Walter Henry 
Macpherson, minister emeritus of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Joliet, Ill., praised as 

. . the elder statesman of Universalism in 
this area”; and one to Charles Harold Lyttle, 
“as a beloved colleague and faithful friend 
in the common cause of our happy liberal 
faith.” 
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Ministers stress tolerance, understanding 


in new interpretations of Reformation Day 


On October 31, Protestant churches com- 
memorated Martin Luther and the Reforma- 
tion as forces instrumental in freeing re- 
ligion from the domination of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Two ministers, one a 
Unitarian and one a Presbyterian inspired 
by Servetus, brought a new emphasis to 
their Reformation Sunday services. 

Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York, 
speaking at the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Washington, D. C., used 
Reformation Day to plead for greater tol- 
erance by Christians throughout the world. 
“It would mark an immense gain for Chris- 
tianity everywhere,” he said, “if the leading 
Christian churches of the world would adopt 
resolutions deploring the religious persecu- 
tions of the past, and pledge themselves 
to abstain from every form of religious per- 
secution in the future.” 

Dr. Bonnell told the congregation that as 
a Presbyterian and a Calvinist, he had been 
greatly moved by the monument in Geneva 
to the Unitarian martyr, Servetus (burned 
in 1553 as a heretic by John Calvin). The 
statue was erected in 1903 by followers of 
Calvin who wanted to ask public forgiveness 
for the persecution and death of Servetus. 
Dr. Bonnell expressed the wish that monu- 
ments could be erected in many parts of 
the world asking expiation for religious in- 
tolerance. : 

In Connecticut, the Bridgeport Telegram 
and Post and the Westport Town-Crier 
quoted in its entirety the Reformation Day 
sermon of Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of Fair- 
field County, entitled “A Unitarian Appreci- 
ation of Catholicism.” The New Haven 
Journal-Courier chose the sermon as the 
subject for an editorial on November 2, 
commenting that Reformation Sunday was 
usually an occasion “for re-stating the cen- 
turies-old schism between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, reopening old wounds and re- 
viving old animosities and prejudices.” Mr. 
Chworowsky, it said, “sounded a different 
and welcome note.” 

The sermon suggested that Reformation 
Day might better emphasize the “many 
spiritual treasures Protestants and Catholics 
have in common, and call attention to the 
crying need for better understanding between 
these two major branches of the Christian 
Church.” Mr. Chworowsky spoke of the 
great heritage—spiritual, artistic and in- 
tellectual—of the Catholic Church and of 
the nobility of its martyrs. He concluded, 
“The supreme function of Reformation Sun- 
day, as I see it, should properly be a re- 
affirmation of this so easily ascertainable 
fact, viz. that our Catholic neighbors are 
kindly, sincere, pious, and patriotic people 
whom equally kindly, sincere, pious, and 
patriotic people from the Protestant or any 
other camp may in all confidence cultivate 
as comrades and friends.” 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE: Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, Jr., former president of the Oregon 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, was 
honored recently for his “meritorious ser- 
vice in the fight against tuberculosis”. 
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MOBILE-EXPRESSION OF GOD: A study 
group of the Dallas Unitarian Church pro- 
duced this representation of F.S.C. North- 


, ig 


rop’s “undifferentiated continuum,” e.g. God. 


CLC appoints associate director for 
adult programs, three curriculum editors 


TO EDIT CHILDREN’S BOOKS: Rev. Ernest Kuebler, director of the CLC department 
of religious education, and Mrs. Sophia Fahs (center) of the curriculum committee, meet 
the three new curriculum editors: Mrs. William Armstrong Hunter III (far left), Dr. Lucile 
Lindberg (far right), and Dr. Dorothy Spoerl (second from right). 


The Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian), meeting in Boston, 
November 4, announced the appointment 
of an associate director in charge of adult 
programs and three curriculum editors to 
the newly-federated Division of Education. 
Miss Frances W. Wood and Mrs. Edna P. 
Bruner, educational consultants and _ field 
workers, were also named as associate di- 
rectors. 

William Y. Bell, former program consult- 
ant on the International Exchange project 
of the National Social Welfare Assembly in 
New York, is the new head of adult pro- 
grams. He will work with the churches to 
develop adult study programs and discus- 
sion groups, and give information and guid- 
ance for the study of denominational affairs, 
problems of democratic living, and inter- 
national relations. His duties will include 
those formerly handled by the department 
of adult education and social relations. 

A graduate of Northwestern University, 
he took his masters degree in social work 
at the University of Pittsburgh where he had 
been granted an Urban League Fellowship. 
He has done graduate work in religion at 
Howard University and has studied at Ge- 
neva on a Marshall Field Foundation Grant. 

During the depression, Mr. Bell was a 
member of the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission. Since then, he has worked on 
community social projects in Hamilton, 
Ohio, and in Atlanta. He has served as direc- 
tor of the Urban League in Atlanta, and as 
consultant for children with the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture. 

The new curriculum editors are Dr. Lucile 
Lindberg, professor of elementary education 
at Queens College, N. Y.; Dr. Dorothy 
Spoerl, professor of psychology at the 
American International College in Spring- 
field, Mass.; and Mrs. William Armstrong 
Hunter III of Mansfield, Mass., author of a 
book and articles on religious education. 
They will share the duties of securing writ- 
ers, evaluating manuscripts, and developing 
teaching resources for the CLC curriculum. 
The CLC curriculum committee, formerly 
part of the division of education of the 
American Unitarian Association, is com- 
posed of representatives from the Universal- 
ist, Unitarian, Ethical Culture, and Quaker 
denominations. The curriculum is non-sec- 
tarian, utilizing many fields of knowledge. 


Dr. Lindberg holds a Ph.D. in curriculum 
development from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and has taught at William 
and Mary College, and at the University of 
Florida. Mrs. Hunter, a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary, is the author of the 
Beacon Press book, The Family Finds Out, 


William Y. Bell 


and the wife of a Congregational minister. 
Dr. Spoerl has a Ph.D. in psychology from 
Clark University. She is co-author with 
Sophia Fahs of the Beacon Press book, The 
Beginnings of Life and Death, and has 
served as minister of the Second Universal- 
ist Society of Springfield, Mass. 


Unitarian named Port Collector 


The new Collector of the Port of Boston 
is Maynard Hutchinson, Boston businessman 
and member of the West Newton (Mass.) 
Unitarian church. Active in civic and Re- 
publican party affairs, Mr. Hutchinson was 
chairman of the Massachusetts Republican 
Finance Committee of 1953. 


Ministers fight church-state 
violations in public schools 


Two Unitarian ministers have aroused 
community action against sectarian religious 
influence in the public schools. In Fairhaven, 
Mass., Rev. Clifton Hoffman awoke his town 
to a school board action which would have 
given students a holiday to attend a Cath- 
olic conference. In Farmington, Mich., Rev. 
Russell Lincoln successfully conducted a 
campaign to take out of the school schedule 
a “Character Education Program” which 
proved to be primarily Protestant religious 
teaching. 

In Fairhaven, the school committee voted 
to close schools on Monday, October 11, to 
allow students and teachers to attend the 
session of the Eighth New England Regional 
Congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. The largest Roman Catholic meet- 
ing ever held in the area, the congress was 
to be attended by many prominent Roman 
Catholics. The newsletter of the Fairhaven 
Unitarian Church was the first paper to 
editorialize against this step. Its editorial 
was reproduced in the region’s only daily, 
the New Bedford Standard Times. The out- 
come was a court injunction against the clos- 
ing of the schools which was upheld by a 
Superior Court judge in Boston. 

In Farmington, Mr. Lincoln learned from 
his children that a “Character Education 
Program,” sponsored by Episcopalian, Bap- 
tist and Methodist church organizations, was 
to be given at school and that children 
whose parents wanted them to participate 
would be excused from classes. Mr. Lincoln 
did not sign the permission. He discovered, 
however, that no provision was made for 
the children not having “character educa- 
tion.” They were left to amuse themselves 
while the program was going on. Mr. Lin- 


coln then prepared a statement citing court 


rulings on the several cases concerning re- 
ligion in the public schools, and submitted 
it to the school board. On the basis of this, 
the superintendent of schools asked that the 
“Character Education Program” be discon- 
tinued. 


‘Corrections as promised’ 
for Blanshard book 


The lead item in the “News and Trends 
of the Week” section of the October 2 issue 
of Publisher’s Weekly is entitled “Correc- 
tions as Promised.” It reads: 

“The Beacon Press announced, when it 
published Paul Blanshard’s The Irish. and 
Catholic Power last year . . . that a free 
supplement would be issued to all buyers of 
the book, if substantive errors in statements 
of fact were brought to the attention of 
the author and publisher properly docu- 
mented. The Beacon Press is as good as its 
word for the supplement has been made, and 
is being mailed to everyone who returned 
the coupon on the book jacket. The supple- 
ment deals with six substantive errors in 
the text, and eight questions of interpreta- 
tion or typographical errors. Five supple- 
mentary facts of value to students have been 
added. The supplement, which the publishers 
think is an unprecedented event in the his- 
tory of controversial books, is also being 
sent to booksellers without charge, and more 
are available immediately, upon request.” 
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Fall conferences discuss 
values, church growth 


In the far north-east, in the Poconos of 
Pennsylvania, in the middle west, and on 
the Pacific coast, Unitarians met in October 
and November to discuss the growth of the 
church, the role of thé religious liberal, 
social problems, and contemporary values. 

Five regional conferences were held. The 
Iowa-Nebraska Conference in Lincoln had 
more than 100 Unitarians at its 77th annual 
meeting. Dr. Caleb Foote of the University 
of Nebraska gave the Judy Lecture on un- 
derstanding and helping prisoners. In Blue 
Ridge Summit, Pa., the Regional Conven- 
tion of the Middle Atlantic States had as its 
topic, “Religious Values in Today’s World.” 
In Bangor, the annual meeting of the Maine 
Unitarian conference was held for the first 
time in conjunction with the Universalist 
Church of Maine. Its theme was “opportun- 
ities and obligations of liberal religion in 
Maine.” The Central Pacific area liberal re- 
ligious educators met in Stockton, Calif., 
to discuss “Creative Teachers at Work.” 

The Michigan Area Unitarian Conference 
was held November 5 and 6. The first 
speaker, on the Women’s Alliance, was Lois 
McColloch from the American Unitarian 
Association headquarters in Boston. Other 
speakers were Dr. Ralph Fuchs from the 
University of Indiana, a member of the 
Register editorial board, Randall Hilton, 
director of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, and Mrs. Dudley Moore of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 

Local conferences included that of the 
Norfolk-Suffolk County (Mass.) Unitarian 
churches on “New Unitarians.” Its main 
speaker was Dr. Robert Cummins, former 
superintendent of the Universalist Church of 
America. The “Greenfield group” met in 


Western Massachusetts at the end of Novem-- 


ber with the subject, “The Role of the Non- 
conformist in the Creation of the New 
Man.” Among the “required reading” for 
the conference was The Nature of Prejudice, 
a Beacon Press book by Gordon W. All- 
port. The Plymouth Colony Conference 
(Unitarian-Universalist ) considered _ the 
problems of juvenile delinquency. 


Jesuit editor criticizes 
Beacon church-state study 


R. Freeman Butts, a Beacon Press author, 
was accused of using the “Piltdown tech- 
nique” (referring to “the Piltdown man that 
recently was discovered to be the fabrication 
of an overzealous scholar”) in his book, 
The American Tradition in Religion and Ed- 
ucation, published in 1950. The accusa- 
tion was made by Rey. Thurston J. Davis, 
contributing editor of the Jesuit weekly 
magazine America, at a communion break- 
fast of the Catholic Teachers Association in 
New York on November 7. 

The “Buttsian heresy,” as Rev. Davis de- 
fined it, consists of distorting or withholding 
information, or quoting out of context to 
support an author’s thesis. “Even an honor- 
ific reference from the bench of the Supreme 
Court,” he commented, “does not redeem 
its lack of integrity.” (The American Tradi- 
tion in Religion and Education had been 
cited as authoritative in a dissenting opinion 
of Justice Hugo L. Black in 1952.) 
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Three southern churches aid de-segregation 


with public statements, report on opposition 


Three more southern Unitarian churches 
have extended their efforts to implement de- 
segregation in the schools of their com- 
munities. 

The First Unitarian Church of New 
Orleans and the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Baton Rouge ran a joint quarter-page news- 
paper advertisement criticizing a proposed 
amendment to the Louisiana constitution 
which would establish “separate but paral- 
lel” schools as a way of avoiding the 
Supreme Court decision condemning segre- 
gation. The advertisement, headed “Religion 
on Trial,” said, “We suggest that a challenge 
to the sincerity and intensity of your re- 
ligious convictions is part of the present 
situation. . . . To attempt to evade the ob- 
vious intent of this proclamation [of the 
Supreme Court] would not only threaten the 
expanding spirit of American democracy but 
it would also repudiate that which men have 
learned to be right and just through long and 
sometimes bitter experience. . . . Because we 
believe in increasing integration as a religi- 
ous ideal as well as a political necessity we 
now urge you to study the matter in terms of 
the underlying principles of your own religi- 
ous preference. We believe that if you do so, 
and do not act on emotional bias, that you 
will VOTE NO ON AMENDMENT 16.” 

The Unitarian Church of Arlington pre- 
sented a statement to the Virginia Com- 
mission on Public Education at a public 
hearing on November 15. The statement 
began: “As members of the Unitarian 
Church of Arlington, Virginia, we are deeply 
committed to the ideals of democracy and 
human brotherhood. We believe that racial 
segregation is a violation of these ideals. 
We further believe that segregation in the 
public schools is harmful to white and 
Negro children alike—to the Negro child 
by implying a stigma of inferiority because 
of his race, and to the white child by limiting 
his contacts with non-whites and fostering a 
sense of superiority that poorly prepares 
him for a world in which people of all races 
must cooperate if freedom is to survive.” 
The church went on to recommend imple- 
mentation of the Supreme Court decision 
“as soon as sound planning will permit,” 
recognizing the many problems and the need 
for local control in each situation. The con- 
gregation was asked to vote on the state- 
ment, copies of which were sent to each 
member. 

In Delaware, where the beginning of the 
school year was upset by organized meet- 
ings and demonstrations againts integration, 
Rev. John G. Mackinaon of Wilmington 


presented a documented account of the 
school “rebellion” in the town of Milford. 
He found that what appeared to be spon- 
taneous student protest to the presence of 
Negroes in a formerly all-white school, was 
a carefully-planned action of the NAAWP 
(National Association for the Advancement 
of White People). Mr. MacKinnon criticized 
the town for their “grave tactical error” in 
failing to prepare the citizens for the integra- 
tion, and then for backing down after the 
first protests were made. He urged the com- 
munity to be alert to rabble-rousers, and to 
identify “with the forces of law and order. 
Perhaps it would be well to begin to think 
of the NAACP as we, rather than as they. 
For they are fighting our battle. The ad- 
vancement of colored people is the advance- 
ment of people—white and colored.” 


Beacon Press books honored 


Ten Beacon Press children’s books are 
listed for the first time in the Standard 
Juvenile Catalog of the H. R. Huntting Co., 
which goes to librarians and book buyers 
throughout the country. The books selected 
are From Long Ago and Many Lands, Be- 
ginnings of Earth and Sky, Today’s Children 
and Yesterday’s Heritage, Beginnings of 


Life and Death, Family Finds Out, Socrates, 
Animal Babies, and three volumes of Martin 
and Judy: Listing by the Juvenile Catalog 
implies high recommendation. 


CENTER FOR WORSHIP: The Unitarian 
church of Ithaca, as photographed by the 
Ithaca Journal. 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


United Nations Day—Courage, the Price of Peace ..... Walter R. Jones, Floral Park, L. I. 
Tap Roots'for’ Living ). 20900 Fe ektoe nte, =, sae J. Harold Hadley, Framingham, Mass. 
Is Love Expendable < 3\<..)srcisisitc eine auc =o) «oats Kenneth C. Hawkes, Lawrence, Mass. 
The Hungering Heart ....................-. John Winthrop Brigham, Sioux City, Iowa 
The Myths of Modern Man .............+-0+00e0s William P. Jenkins, Toronto, Canada 
Giving Life a Religious Accent ...............++45- Russell R. Bletzer, Needham, Mass. 
The Remarkable Language of Prayer ..............-- John Hanley Morgan, Flint, Mich. 
Self as the Criterion of Love ........... John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 
The Deep Therapy of Peace ...............+-+55- Robert L. Zoerheide, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Unitarians of the month 


Unitarians named judges 
in Michigan, Washington 


In banner headlines, a Detroit newspaper 
announced: “Name McCree Circuit Judge; 
He’s First Negro So Honored,” as Wade 
H. McCree, Jr., Detroit lawyer, was named 
by Governor G. Mennan Williams to the 
Wayne County Circuit Bench. Mr. McCree 
and his wife are active members of the 
Detroit Church of Our Father (Unitarian- 
Universalist). 

On the West Coast, the Honorable Fred- 
erick G. Hamley of Olympia, Washington, 
was appointed chief justice of the Washing- 
ton Supreme Court. Mr. Hamley has be- 
longed to the Olympia Unitarian Fellowship 
for two years. 


CIRCUIT COURT JUDGE: Wade McCree, 
left, is congratulated by Governor G. Men- 
nen Williams of Michigan. 


Mr. McCree is to fill the vacancy left 
by the death of a judge and must run for 
election next April to keep the position. 
In announcing the appointment, Governor 
Williams said, “The work of the Wayne 
County Circuit Court is extremely heavy, 
and I feel it is important that the vacancy 
be filled promptly. It is also important 
that the new judge be a young and vigorous 
man and at the same time, a man of highest 
repute as a citizen, as a public servant and 
as a lawyer. Wade McCree fills those 
qualifications.” 

Mr. McCree took his law degree at 
Harvard. He has worked in a Detroit law 
firm and has served on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. 

Mr. Hamley went to the state Supreme 
Court from a background of private practice 
in Seattle. He has served also as counsel 
for the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation for 
the Grand Coulee Dam, Director of the 
Washington Department of Public Service, 
and General Solicitor for the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. The newsletter of the Olympia 
Unitarian Fellowship recently announced 
the appointment of Judge Hamley as chair- 
man of a “mediation and fact-finding 
board” for the lumber industry in the 
northwest. In the community of Olympia, 

is YMCA director and president of the 
city fund. 
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PROMOTION: Frederick G. Hamley is now 


chief justice of the 
Court. 


Washington Supreme 


Nobel prize given to 
active religious liberal 


The Swedish Academy of Science gave 
three out of the four Nobel prizes to citizens 
of the United States, it was learned on 
November 2. Among them was Dr. Linus 
Pauling, who received the award for chem- 
istry for his work at the California Institute 
of Technology. 

Dr. Pauling is one of the west coast’s most 
active religious liberals. He is interested in 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 
and speaks there often as guest speaker. On 
October 17 of this year, he gave the “Wel- 
come to the Community” at the installation 
of Rey. Amos Murphy as associate minister 
of the church. 

Dr. Pauling is outspoken on the subject of 
civil liberties, and has been attacked by 
Senator McCarthy. On November 4, he 
called the Oppenheimer trial “the worst 
case of national ingratitude I know.” Speak- 
ing aS a scientist, he added that “advisors 
to the Government, if they are to be valu- 
able, must be free to express their opinions.” 


Installations 


Los Angeles: Amos Murphy installed as di- 
rector of education, Oct. 17. 

Boston: (Arlington Street Church) Arthur 
Tripp installed as associate minister, Nov. 


Lexington, Mass.: Joseph H. Giunta in- 
stalled as minister, Nov. 14. 

Sherborne, Mass.: Dr. Gustav H. Leining 
installed as minister, Oct. 24. 

Worcester: J. Frank Schulman installed as 
associate minister, Nov. 7. 

Wollaston, Mass.: Robert W. Lawson in- 
stalled as minister. 

Franklin, N. H.: Herbert F. Vetter installed 
as minister. 

Oklahoma City: Clarke Wells installed as 
associate minister, Nov. 12. 

Charlottesville, Va.: Henry H. Cheetham 
installed as minister, Nov. 12. 

Hamilton, Ont.: Robert W. Brockway in- 
stalled as minister. 


Surprise citation 
given Providence leader 


In a surprise action of the Board of 
Deacons of the First Unitarian Church of 
Providence, R.I., Miss Helen Calder Robert- 
son was given a special honor. At the annual 
meeting on October 19, a citation was 
addressed to Miss Robertson, who was 
completing her term as president of the 
church. It read: 

“You were born into this church and have 
been associated with it from childhood. You 
have taught in our church school and have 
been advisor to our youth group and direc- 
tor of religious education. You have served 
as board member and president of our 
Alliance, as well as on numerous church 
committees, and have given yourself without 
stint wherever you saw a need... . Tonight 
we salute you with our warmest love and 
appreciation, and look forward to many 
years of life in this church we love, serving 
together in the cause of liberal religion and 
that deeper identification with all mankind 
which is our unifying inspiration and goal.” 

A letter from Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, accompanied the citation. It con- 
cluded, “The American Unitarian Association 
is, at a hundred points and in a wide variety 
of ways, deeply indebted to her unfaltering 
loyalty and her imaginative generosity. We, 
too, would do her honor with grateful 
hearts.” 

Miss Robertson, a third-generation Uni- 
tarian, is the first woman president of the 
First Church, founded in 1720. She is now 
a member of an interim commission eval- 
uating Unitarian-Universalist federal union, 
and she has been an “overseas contact” for 
the World Fellowship. 


Ministers’ wives elect 


New officers of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Wives association are Mrs. Ruth Pullman, 
Detroit, president; Mrs. Pat Shuttee, Cleve- 
land, vice-president; Mrs. Jeannette Morgan, 
Flint, secretary; Mrs. Kay Olsen, Toledo, 
treasurer; Mrs. Linda Perkins, Boston, Mrs. 
Marian Weston, Arlington, Va., and Mrs. 
“Lolly” Neale, New York, directors. Mrs. 
Alfred Hussey, Plymouth, Mass., is necrolo- 
gist; and Mrs. Lois Tegarden, Portland, Me., 
is editor of the newsletter. 


PUBLISHER CHOSEN: Unitarian Loring 
C. Merwin, publisher of the Daily Panto- 
graph of Bloomington, Ill., has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. He is president of the 
Bloomington Broadcasting Corporation. 


ERRATUM: In the October issue of the 
Register, the resolution on segregation of the 
Southern Unitarian Institute at the Thomas 
Jefferson Conference (p. 28) should read 
“ . . RESOLVED that racial segregation 
shall not be practiced at any meeting or in- 
stitute of the Thomas Jefferson Conference.” 


HONORS IN EDUCATION: Officers of the 
127-year-old Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, meeting in Winchester, Mass., in No- 
vember, presented Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler 
and Miss Frances W. Wood, now of the 
C.L.C. department of education, with awards 
for their leadership in “the religious growth 
of our children within the Unitarian church.” 
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Churchmanship project 


‘Developing religious liberals where you are’; 
California minister explains his ‘colony plan’ 


The minister of the Manhattan Beach 
Community Church in California has in the 
last year added more than 150 members 
to a church of 600 members, and brought 
in another 300 people who visit but do not 
belong. Rev. Emerald Olson, a Congrega- 
tional minister affiliated now with the Uni- 
tarian fellowship, is primarily interested in 
bringing out into the liberal churches the 
great potential membership he believes they 
have. 

“Liberal ministers preach to partially 
empty pews Sunday after Sunday, knowing 
the revolutionary possibilities of liberal 
religion but failing to gain the participation 
of many of the most dynamic people of the 
community,” he- says. Mr. Olson has tried 
to solve the problem of how to make 
a community conscious of the values of 
liberal religious thought. 

The first hurdle, he believes, is communi- 
cation: “Caught in the pressure of routine, 
what liberal church takes time to analyze 
the daily mass bombardment of its com- 
munity by interests striving to capture the 
attention, the loyalty, and the money of the 
people? By radio, television, theatre mar- 
quee, newspaper, direct mail, posters, box 
tops, mimeographed letters, salesmen, flyers, 
banners, sound trucks, street signs, maga- 
zines, premiums, awards, pleadings, an- 
nouncements, promises, cajolings, free mer- 
chandise, appeals to civic, political com- 
munity, national, family, lodge and club 
loyalties, dinners, testimonials—the average 
person is pummeled with a hailstorm of ap- 
peals for his attention. In the tempest of 
these appeals, all blatantly calling for at- 
tention, the still, small voice of the liberal 
church is not heard.” 

Mr. Olson sees an inherent handicap for 
the church in competing with these interests: 
“Because, as Franz Alexander says, “This is 
an age of unreason,’ intellectual appeals 
directed at the community will bear scanty 
fruit. Somehow we must get to people who 
are not now liberals and interest them in 
liberal religion. . . . We are prone to excuse 
our minority position in the community by 
attributing it to the small number of intel- 
lectuals in the area. But is this logical? 
Liberal religion is the only form of religion 
which does not have to be memorized. Lib- 
eral religion proceeds by common sense 
steps from one premise to another. .. . 
I think it is fair to say that most of the 
people in any given community are good 
prospects for liberal religion.” 

To help solve this dilemma, Mr. Olson 
and his church have devised the “Colony 
Plan.” The plan begins with organized 
friend-making by members of the church. 
Each has an area of the community, his 
own area, in which to make calls. He visits 
only those families without church affili- 
ation—a majority in most communities. 

“The next step is to invite these families 
into a home for a Kaffeeklatsch or potluck 
supper in the evening,” he explains. “We 
avoid mentioning liberal religion except in- 
cidentally. The main purpose is to make 
friends of all these people.” Mr. Olson 
found that this was pleasantly done in a 
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small group of people, each giving a short 
biography of himself in turn. It is friend- 
ship, not religion, that is emphasized. Later 
on, communication established, the principles 
and program of the liberal church are talked 
over. 

Mr. Olson summarizes the colony plan 
this way: “It takes its name from the orig- 
inal thirteen colonies. Its purpose is to pro- 
mote closer fellowship between church 
members and new families to discover the 
needs of people in the community and to 
assimilate people into the liberal church. 
Specific activities include calling on sick 
people, finding new friends and members 
for the church, inviting children into the 
church school and, most important of all, 
holding group meetings in the homes. Thus 
friendships develop that Jater can naturally 
merge into the intellectual understanding of 
liberal religion. Because the relationships are 
actually at the personal level, they are 
powerful in nature. Because the emotional 
relationships are the prior ones, a solid 
foundation for the more difficult intellectual 
growth is formed.” 

“Tf liberal religion is to become a signifi- 
cant force in a community or in the world,” 
says Mr. Olson, “it has to reach many times 
more people than is now the case.” If this 
must mean competition with the noises and 
colors of advertising and amusements, the 
colony plan may well be a valuable way of 
attracting people to liberal religion. 


A BOOKBUILDER: The Bookbuilders of 
Boston have elected Robert T. Whittlesey, 
production manager of Beacon Press, as an 
Executive board member for 1954-1955. 


THE MITTEN TREE; Children in the 

Ottawa Unitarian church have a unique 

Christmas tradition. They decorate a tree 
with mittens and socks for distribution to 
needy families. 


Council raises funds to 
fight California tax statute — 


Protest continues in California against the 
statute requiring a written declaration of 
loyalty as a prior condition to being ex- 
empted from state taxation. The Pacific 
Coast Unitarian Council is raising funds to 
support a legal battle against the act. Several 
local churches are raising the extra money 
needed for taxes because they refuse to sign 
the declaration on grounds of principle. 

In Oakland, the local committee has put 
forth five alternatives from which the con- 
gregation is to choose on the third Sunday 
in January. They are these: 1) sign the re- 
quired declaration; 2) sign with a letter of 
protest; 3) sign with a letter of protest and 
an expression of willingness to be called on 
for financial support of test cases and/or 
legislative lobbying; 4) refuse to sign and 
pay the tax; 5) refuse to sign, pay the tax, 
and make a statement of affirmation of 
loyalty. 

The oaths must be signed again in the 
spring, and many of the California Unitarian 
churches are debating anew what action to 
take. 


League plans European 
tour to ‘shrines of dissent’ 


A “pilgrimage to the shrines of dissent” 
in five western European countries has 
been planned for the summer of 1955 by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. Tour mem- 
bers—men and women—will have an 
opportunity to meet with religious liberals 
in leading cities of England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France. Featured in 
the four-week trip will be visits to such 
“shrines” of liberalism as the monument to 
Servetus at Geneva, the memorial to the 
Pilgrim fathers at the University of Leyden, 
and the town of Scrooby—home of Eng- 
land’s first religious dissenters. 

The League’s “pilgrimage” will start on 
July 23 with a flight to the International 
Association of Religious Liberals Conference 
in Belfast, Ireland. From there, the group 
will go to London, Manchester, and Cam- 
bridge; to Amsterdam and Delft; to 
Cologne, Weisbaden, Coblenz, and Heidel- 
berg; into Lucerne via Basle and Geneva, 
and hence to Paris. In each country there 
will be days for free travel, and organized 
trips to places of scenic and historical im- 
portance. Returning date is August 24. 

Complete cost of the tour is $975. It is 
open to readers of the Register. Further 
information can be obtained from the 
Laymen’s League office at 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


UNITARIANS ON TOUR: There are twenty Unitarian students at Mexico City College, an 
outgrowth of the American high school, which attracts anthropology, foreign trade, and art 
majors from the United States. Coming down the steps of the Monument of the Republic 
are three of these outpost Unitarians: left to right, Edward C. Calnek, Baldwinsville, N.Y.; 
Laura Ruman, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert Van Boemel, California. Photograph by Willard B. 


Bennett. 


USC and railroad sponsor English 


teacher, ‘Instruction Car’ for Navajos 


David Brugge, a soft-spoken scholar from 
Gallup, N. M., is giving a new slant to teach- 
ing. He has set up a classroom in a reno- 
vated railroad car, where he’ll live and work 
for a year, instructing Navajo Indians how 
to speak English. 

Brugge is a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Currently he is co- 
ordinator of an experimental project spon- 
sored jointly by Santa Fe Railway and the 
Unitarian Service Committee. The aim of 
his teaching project is to help Indians make 
an easier adjustment to the white man’s way 
of life. 

, Santa Fe Railway, following a long-stand- 
ing practice, endeavors where possible to 
hire Navajo workers. Many of these men, 
like the 40 in the “gang” with which Brugge 
is working, speak no English, or only a few 
words of it. Santa Fe and the Unitarian 
Service Committee decided to do something 
to help these Indians erase their ignorance 
of modern customs and the “white. man’s 
tongue.” 

Hubbell Parker, Santa Fe system labor 
placement supervisor, and Larry B. Moore, 
director of the Indian Community Center at 
Gallup, discussed this problem many times. 
Then, a few months ago, they had an idea. 
This idea, approved by Fred G. Gurley, 
president of Santa Fe, and the USC head- 
quarters at Boston, was the Instruction Car 
where Brugge is now living, and where he 
will work for the full year of the experiment. 

The 70-foot car once served in Santa Fe’s 
passenger fleet as a diner. It was transported 

- to the railway’s shops in southern California, 


where it was remodeled. Brugge’s office and 
living quarters occupy a 20-foot section. The 
remaining 50 feet is for education and recre- 
ation. Inside the car are 16 bench-type seats, 
a stove, a radio, a phonograph, picture ma- 
terials, a ping-pong table, other recreational 
items, and a “classroom table.” 

Typewritten lesson programs are used. 
The men can come for instruction “after- 
noons, evenings, week ends, or whenever 
they want,” this pioneer teacher explained. 
He hopes to keep the groups “small—four at 
the most.” 

The program is designed to teach spoken 
English. Some Indians, however, now speak 
English well enough to be understood. These 
men will be taught to improve their English 
and to read and write it. 

In addition to his written program of in- 
struction, Brugge has both audio and visual 
means of education. He has a slide projector 
and slides that are coordinated with the 
lesson plan. He has tape recorders, which the 
Indian may use to listen to their own voices, 
and he has records of words spoken first in 
Navajo and then in English. 

(Reprinted by special permission from the 
October 2 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor.) 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


LOOKING AHEAD 


(A Unitarian Calendar) 


April 15-17—1955 Meadville Conference in 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


May 19-24—May Meetings, American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston. 


July 23-28—International Association for 
Liberal Churches and Religious Freedom; 
“Liberal Religion in an Age of Anxiety”; 
Belfast, Ireland. 


August 24-29—Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian); “Man’s Confi- 
dence in Himself”; Detroit. 
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Eg tained Glass 4 


WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


The Second Church in Boston 


organized 1649 Unitarian since 1800 


874 Beacon Street 
THE REV. CLAYTON BROOKS HALE, minister 


THE REV. CHARLES HARLAN BOYLES, 
associate minister 


Prospectus available describing Sunday services, Semi- 
nars, Adult Forum, five adult organizations and five 
youth groups. 


Special prospectus available describing The Second 
Church School of Religion, two graded worship services 
and classes for all ages. 


Weekly supper meetings with outstanding speakers for 
college young people. 


Requests for prospecti and additional information may 
be addressed to the Church Office, 874 Beacon Street. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 
DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


- Angus H. MacLean, Dean 
Max A. Knapp, Registrar and Asst. Dean 
Canton, New York 


Controversy— 


(Continued from page 21) 

vivals and the like. We gave it the usual 
advance coverage that any specially spon- 
sored affair of the sort gets. A day or so 
before the public opening, the Protestant 
group that was interested put on a preview 
for members of the clergy and top-drawer 
laymen. 

We had duly reported this preview in 
advance, and our entertainment editor was 
on hand, prepared to give the affair special 
coverage in his Sunday spread, which is 
where we have our best opportunity to 
splash movie stories. But, presumably re- 
membering how we had handled the public 
hubbub over “The Robe”—though not un- 
derstanding why—the church group secre- 
tary in charge decided after the showing 
ended that he wanted spot picture coverage 
too. So he called our office, informed us that 
he had retained a covey of ministers in the 
theater lobby to have their pictures taken 
looking at the stills advertising the movie, 
and asked us to send a photographer right 
up to cover this exciting event. We couldn't, 
because we were between papers and didn’t 
have anybody to send, and we didn't, be- 
cause there wasn’t really any picture story 
there anyhow. 


Pressure for thumping 


Well, the next we knew, a friendly minis- 
ter sent us his copy of a form letter mailed 
out by the church group. This communique 
began by declaring that the Journal-Bulletin 
had “refused to promote” the film (which 
we certainly would have refused, except that 
nobody asked us to in the first place) and 
wound up by urging a mail campaign to 
pressure us into thumping the tub for “Mar- 
tin Luther.” 

When some of this inspired mail began 
to arrive, we printed the first couple of 
letters-to-the editor, together with a little 
editor’s note explaining that we are in the 
newspaper, not the movie promotion, busi- 
ness. Then the church group’s secretary sent 
us his letter-to-the-editor, asserting that no 
pressure campaign had been attempted. So 
we printed that letter too—with another 
editor’s note quoting the gentleman’s origi- 
nal form letter. And that was the end of 
that—except that “Martin Luther” (which 
our movie reviewer liked, incidentally) 
pulled so big that the editor of the Journal- 
Bulletin had to try four times before he 
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Let us Take from Reading 
The Holy Scriptures 
New Inspiration 
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could get in to see it. 

Newspaper problems involving religious 
controversy can come from anywhere and 
involve almost anything, from the major to 
the trivial, from the weighty to the absurd. 
And certainly no church or sect has any 
monopoly in the field. But, as I’ve tried to 
demonstrate, there’s no real need for a 
newspaper to shy away from doing its 
proper job where religious controversy is 
concerned. 

Sevellon Brown, 3rd, is editor of the 
Providence (R./.)  Journal-Bulletin. This 
article was drawn from a speech delivered 
to the Religious Newswriters Association. 


Alcohol and Sociability 


“Drinking . . . releases a freer emotional 
expression; but emotion is of two kinds, that 
which is favorable to good fellowship, and 
that which is selfish, and quick to take of- 
fense. Alcohol often results in the latter, 
even to insult, resentment, and blows; things 
which interfere with social values. Seldom at 
social functions does one see such things 
where alcohol is not involved. A free hilarity 
is a noticeable result of alcohol, but this does 
not mean a sense of humor, for that is one 
of the higher capacities of the human mind 
and belongs to that group of functions which 
are first dulled by the narcotic effect of al- 
cohol. The subtle capacity for humor is part 
of that veneer which is dissolved by alcohol, 
and this accounts for the fact that a person 
under the influence of alcohol may laugh 
easily and loudly and yet be equally quick 
to shift to the opposite emotions of resent- 
ment and hatred... . 

“Alcohol encourages spontaneity in con- 
versation, but it certainly contributes no 
sharpness of wit to the repartee. .. . It [wine] 
makes one laugh louder at poorer jokes... . 
No profusion of cocktails will make the igno- 
rant or dull dinner guest scintillate with bril- 
liance, nor are they likely to make the arro- 
gant man more humble and generous. They 
can, however, turn such a guest into a talk- 
ative bore or a selfish gourmand. . . . Given 
the time for cultivation, the social graces 
will develop without artificial aid.”—Dr. Al- 
bion Roy King, in his completely honest 
and scientific new work, Basic Information 
on Alcohol (Mt. Vernon, Iowa: Cornell Col- 
lege Press, 1954)—one of the best books ever 
written on the various aspects of the complex 
alcohol problem. 


For free literature on the alcohol problem, write to 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey of the work and 


needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service ceanine emphasizes 


counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 
For information and_ catalogue 


write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


Partridge— 

(Continued from page 17) ’ 
good, to do good things to bear good 
fruit. 

And if our parents didn’t love us and 
want to keep us healthy, they wouldn’t 
give us rubbers or mittens and- if our 
children didn’t love us, they wouldn't 


_give us neckties. So whatever the gift 


under the Christmas tree, don’t ask how 
much it cost, don’t ask whether it is 
useful or whether it is not useful, be- 
cause nobody asked those things about 
the first Christmas gift—the baby in the 
barn. 

Just know, as they knew in that dirty, 
smelly stable 1900 years ago that what 
had been given to them had been given 
because someone loved them; and that 
someone in the last analysis is always 
God. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 


PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choirs 
Headquarters for 


RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


” Church Furniture - Stoles 
Fj Embroideries - Vestments 
——w Hongings - Communion 


Sets. Altar Brass Goods 
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Factual proof! 


A church need never 


“bee” for funds! 


Here are building-fund canvasses in Unitarian churches recently completed by Wells Organiza- 


tions. They illustrate the financial benefits derived not by begging, but by Wells creative fund- 


raising. The Wells Way emphasizes, rather than the need of the church, the need of the giver 


to give. (“Amount Raised” figures below represent building-fund pledges payable over 150 


weeks. Asterisk notes that Wells also directed budget canvass at same time.) 


Budget Family Amount 
Level Count Raised 
$36,447 525 $190,210 
27,715 442 96,912 
24,688 1028 188,365* 
17,029 213 94,122 
16,884 204 77,717 
11,619 381 62,486* 
11,500 240 89,009 
11,049 215 82,213* 
10,194 227 60,385 
8,200 125 42,831 
4,500 153 22,139* 
3,970 148 30,521 


Church, City and State 


First Unitarian Church, Portland, Oregon 

First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Maryland 

First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, California 
University Unitarian Church, Seattle, Washington 
First Unitarian Church, Evanston, Illinois 

First Unitarian Cong. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Universalist Unitarian Church of Brockton, Mass. 
Palo Alto Unitarian Church, Palo Alto, California 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, Illinois 

First Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Unitarian Church, Phoenix, Arizona 


First Parish Church—Unitarian of Scituate, Mass. 
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Get in touch with Wells. We will be happy to mail you 
information about Wells Insured Fund-Raising Services, 
demonstrating the results obtained by churches of all de- 
nominations, everywhere. 

Also, you will be interested in the “case histories” and 
wealth of detailed guidance to be found in WELLS WAY, 
an International News-Magazine of Church Fund-Raising. 

A Wells representative in a Complimentary Conference 
will be glad to discuss your church’s problems with your 
responsible leaders and make suggestions entirely without 
obligation. You are invited to send the coupon at the right. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING 


222 N. WELLS ST. * CHICAGO 6G, ILL. » CENTRAL 6-0506 
43 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 


Wells Organizations 

Suite 1026, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Without obligation, please tell me about: 

© Wells Insured Building Fund Programs 

CO Wells Insured Budget-Pledge Canvass Services 

CJ Send the next six issues of WELLS WAY, free 

0 Have a Wells representative call me 
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For Christmas— 
Books are gifts that last 


On your Christmas list there are people for whom you want the tailor-made, 
personalized, lasting gift—something that they will cherish through the months to 
come. Give Beacon Press books to those “special” people—and to yourself, too! 


For example: 


Books on religious liberalism 

QUESTIONS THAT MATTER MOST, 
Asked by the W orld’s Religions, By Floyd 
H. Ross and Tynette Hills. 

An introduction in simple, direct language 
to Brahmanic Hinduism, Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, Confucianism, Shintoism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. $3.50 

THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL: 
Its Place in Harvard University and in 
American Culture. By Conrad Wright, 
Sydney Ahlstrom, Levering Reynolds, Jr., 
Ralph Lazzaro, Willard Sperry and George 
H. Williams. 

With 40 illustrations. The first full-length 
story. “An indispensable book.”—Fred- 
erick May Eliot. 

MAN AGAINST THE CHURCH: The Strug- 
gle Between Religion and Ecclesiasticism. 
By Duncan Howlett. 
A challenging analysis. $3.50 

THE SEEKERS: Why Christian Orthodoxy 
Is Obsolete. By William Alva Gifford. 

A penetrating and scholarly survey. $4.50 

RELIGION WITHOUT MAGIC. By Phillips 
Endecott Osgood. 

A somewhat surgical analysis—and a re- 
ligion for today. $3 

FREE CHURCHES AND CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. By Marion John Bradshaw. 

A protest against the demand for con- 
formity in the “world church” ecumenical 
movement. $3.50 

A POCKET GUIDE TO UNITARIANISM. 
Edited by Harry Scholefield. 

“A model of brevity, here is a constructive 
—not negative—belief.” (N. Y. Times) 
Paper, 35¢; boards, $1.50 

HOW TO KNOW YOUR BIBLE. By A. Vic- 
tor Murray. 

“For mentally mature readers who want to 
know what kind of a book the Bible is.” 
—Christian Century. $3 

FREEDOM MOVES WEST: 4 History of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. By Charles 
Lyttle. 

“The candor of dedicated scholarship.” 
Chicago Tribune. $3.75 

HUNTED HERETIC: The Life and Death 
of Michael Servetus. By Roland Bainton. 
Illustrated. 

The only adequate modern biography of 
the great Unitarian martyr, $3.75 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW SITUA- 
TION. By E. G. Lee. 

Today for the first time the practising 
Christian and the practising non-Christian 
live side by side in peace: that is the “new 
situation.” The implications are tremen- 
dous. “Recommended for all thinking read- 
ers.”—Library Journal. $3 


Books on the current scene 
pall dint Lala bOI A Piles ate BL A 


WAYS OF MANKIND. Thirteen Dramas of 
Peoples of the World and How They Live. 
Edited and with running commentary by 
Walter Goldschmidt. With 30 line draw- 
ings. Here is social anthropology, pre- 
sented with scientific accuracy in layman’s 
language. $3.75 


McCARTHY AND THE COMMUNISTS. By 
James Rorty and Moshe Decter. 
“Coldly rational dissection.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “Impressive marshalling of facts.” 
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—N. Y. Times. “Best book about Me- 
Carthy.”—Elmer Davis. 
Paper, $1; cloth, $2 


GERMAN HISTORY: Some New German 
Views. Edited by Hans Kohn. 
What has happened to German thinking 
after two world wars? “A book that should 
be read by everyone interested in a free 
and peaceful Europe.”—New Leader. $4 


TRIAL BY TELEVISION. The Army-Mc- 
Carthy Hearings: The Drama, the People, 
the Meaning. By Michael Straight. Carica- 
tures by Robert Osborn $3.50 


AMERICAN DEMAGOGUES: The 20th Cen- 
tury. By Reinhard H. Luthin. 
Huey Long, Bilbo, Marcantonio, Bill Mur- 
ray, Curley, the Fergusons, Talmadge, Big 
Bill Thompson, Frank Hague, Joe Mc- 
Carthy: how they arose, what they did, 
and how they ended. Just published. $5 


Books reflecting the 


American tradition 


THE JEFFERSONIAN HERITAGE. Twelve 
dramatic episodes showing Jefferson’s con- 
tribution. Edited by Dumas Malone. 
“Adult education on a high level and of 
a thrilling kind.”—Christian oe 


FREEDOM IS THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE: 
An Inquiry into the Battle for the Ameri- 
can Future. By Archibald MacLeish. 
“An eloquent statement of the liberal 


analysis of the crisis of our time.”—The 
Annals. $2.75 


Books by and about Schweitzer for 


the 80th anniversary year 


THE AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
By Charles R. Joy and Melvin ped. 
=) $3375 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN ANTHOL- 
OGY. Compiled by Charles R. Joy. 
The only basic collection from all of 
Schweitzer’s writings. Now only $2.95 
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BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN INTRODUC- 
TION. By Jacques Feschotte, ’ 
Just published. An intimate portrait by a 
friend and neighbor. $2 


ANIMAL WORLD OF ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
ZER. By Albert Schweitzer; translated and — 
edited with an introduction by Charles R. 
Joy. Drawings by Richard F. Bartlett. 
Photographs by Mr. Joy $3 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND ITS-DEVELOP- | 
MENT. By Albert Schweitzer. $3.75 


WIT AND WISDOM OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER. Compiled by C. R. Joy. 
$2.50 


Great devotional reading for 
liberals 


CHANNING: DAY BY DAY. Compiled and 
edited by Jose Chapiro. $5 


“CLASSICS OF RELIGIOUS DEVOTION. By 


Henry J. Cadbury, Beryl D. Cohon, Fred- 
erick May Eliot, Perry Miller, Willard L. 
Sperry, and John Wild. $3 


GREAT COMPANIONS. Compiled by Rob- 
ert French Leavens. | 
“Recognized as one of the greatest antholo- 
gies of ‘readings on the meaning and con- 
duct of life from ancient and modern 
sources’ ever published.”—Boston Herald. 

Two vols., boxed, $6.50 


READINGS FROM WORLD RELIGIONS. 
Compiled by Champion and Short. 
“No intelligent public discussion of the 
world’s religions ... is possible until mere 
people read a book such as this.”—N, Y. 
Herald Tribune. $4 


SWORD OF THE SPIRIT: A Meditative 
and Devotional Anthology. Edited by Wal- 
ter Oakeshott. $2.50 


And the incomparable volumes of Ren- 
aissance woodcuts—the first such books 
in three centuries: 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES IN WOOD- 
CUT. Compiled by Helen S. Estabrook. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS IN 
WOODCUT. Compiled by Susan N. 
Pulsifer. 


“A distinguished, handsome pair, with the sonorous 
beauty of the text matched by illustrations by great 
artists of the 15th and 16th centuries.’-—Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. Boxed set, $15. 
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ing the number of copies where more than one is desired.) 


Please send me the titles I have circled above. (Please return the entire ers | 
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